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OUR HORSE-CHESTNUT TREES. 
_BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


We have planted on onr hillside 
Three graceful chestnut trees, 
Which will swing their pink-white clusters 
To every passing breeze 
Long after he who gave them, 
And we who love their shade, 
Shall be on yonder hillside 
Among the silent laid. 


Perhaps beneath their branches 
Some child will sing at play; 

Perhaps some lover’s tale be told 
Some golden autumn day, 

When the grapes are growing purple, 
And the far-off lake is blue, 

And two are enough in all the world,— 
Forever old, yat new. 


And here some man or woman, 
White-haired and bent with age, 
When the moon comes over the hilltop, 
And floods the closing page 
Of the book of life near fiaished, 
May rest in well-earned ease, 
And thaok his God and the giver 
For the noble chestnut trees. ~ 
— From The Inev.table. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


{These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics cf the day. ] 


The Ladies’ Home Journal: I consider the club to be 
one of the cleverest devices of the devil to prevent homes 
being made, and to sterilizo and undermine them when 
they are made.— Dr. C. H. Parkhurst. 


J. F. Crooxer, Albany, N. Y.: If you cannot all 
become accomplished scientists in this life, it is at least 
possible for every one to become interested in, and 
acquainted with, the trees of his neighborhood. 


James Russert When I see a certificate 
of character with everybody's name to it, I regard it as a 
letter of introdaction from the devil. Never give a man 
your name unless you are willipg tu trust him with your 
reputation. 


Wittram Norra Rice: A student who has learned to 
observe and describe so simple a matter as the form of a 
leaf has gained a power which will be of life-time value, 
whatever may be his sphere of professional employment. 


Joan Burrovaas: It is not very long since, especially 
in the eastern states, when the enemy of the tree was 
considered the friend of the human race, but the time has 
now come when the friend of the tree is the friend of the 
race, 


Witu1am F. Fox, Superintendent New York State 
Forests: The future condition of our forests depends 
largely upon our young people who are in our schools to-day. 
They are the class whose ideas, eventually, will inflaence 
the policy of our state government in this matter. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT B.Pouanp, New Jer- 
‘ey: To teach a child how to plant a tree or shrub, to watch 
over and tend it, to be solicitous daring the scorching 
days of summer lest it wither, and during the wintry cold 
lest it freeze and die, to take the necessary precautions 
‘0 prevent these calamities and at last to find his reward 
by seeing the object of his care pat forth new leaves and 
buds of promise, is to cause him to feel one of the keenest 
yet purest pleasures of human experience. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


LThis was written by Mr. Winship, by request, for Mr. John Ter- 
hune’s (Hackensack, N. J ) ‘‘ New Jersey Manual for Arbor Day.’’}| 

Arbor Day was born of the necessities of forestless 
Nebraska, and has planted multitudes of trees upon her 
plains. The name was catching, the schools were itching 
for newness, the idea was brilliantly championed, and the 
day has been a success, notably in Nebraska, Iowa, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In many commu- 
nities this day has no mission as a time for tree planting, 
and should be broadened into Nature Day. 

Arbor Day should introduce children to nature at first 
hand. Children should know nature to enjoy it, and love 
nature to reverence the Creator. They need to be res- 
cued from a cold, matter-of fact stady of the names, parts, 
and shapes of plants, leaves, and blossoms. 

‘I'd give more for one live bobolink 
Than a rquare mile o’ larks in printer’s iok.’’ 

And I'd give more to have a child enjoy what he 
knows, and to love what he enjoys, than to be able to 
serve up raw facts by the thousand. As the blooming 
plant is infinitely more suggestive of creative energy than 
the bouquet, so ought Arbor Day to be vastly more inspir- 
ing than “ exercises.” 

“ May day seldom looks 
Up in the country ez it does in books.’’ 

And some Arbor Day exercises would never be recog- 
nized in field or forest, ‘The great demand is that the 
school of the times shall blend nature in books with nature 
as it is in life. A man who loves nature as he sees and 
hears it is little better as a student of nature than he who 
knows it only.from books. Of the two, I'd rather see a 
June day, or the unfolding of spring through “ Sir Laun- 
fal,” and the “ Biglow Papers,” than through the eye of 
an unthinkirg rustic observer. The raw material is in- 
dispensable, so is the skill of the artisan. Arbor Day is 
the means and process by which observations of nature 
are taken to the refiner'’s sanctum, and the material far- 
nished by the senses is given the culture of thought, affec- 
tion, and reverence. 

Let the day be every way magnified in its genuine 
relations. Encourage the reading of Lowell, Thoreau, 
Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, Edith M. Thomas, Olive T. 
Miller, e¢ al. No success is complete that does not 
inspire some child to see human nature in natore, as 
Lowell always did. 


** For half our May’s so awfully like May n’t 
’T would rile a Shaker or an evrige saint.’’ 


ORGANIZATION FOR CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS. 


BY PRESIDENT ANDREW 8S. DRAPER. 


[This is the report of a sub committee of the Fifteen, of which Presi- 
dent Draper of the University of Illinois is chairman.) 

It is understood that the committee is to treat of city 
school systems, which are so large that persons chosen by 
the people to manage them, and serving without pay, can- 
not be expected to transact all the business of the system 
in person, nor to have personal knowledge of all business 
transactions, and which are so large that one person em- 
ployed to supervise the instruction cannot be assumed to 
personally manage or direct all of the details therecf, but 
must, in each case, act under plans of organization and 
administration established by law and through assistants 
or representatives. 

The end for which a school system exists is the instruc- 
tion of the children, attaching to the word instruction the 
meaning it attains in the mind of a well-educated person, 
if not in the mind of an educational expert. 

To secure this end, no plan of organization alone will 
suffice. Nothing can take the place of a sincere desire 
for good schools, of a fair knowledge of what good 
schools are, and what will make them, of a public spirit 


and a moral gense on the part of the people, which are 
spontaneous, or which can be appealed to with confi- 
dence. Fortunately, the inte:e:t which the people have 
in their own children is so Jarge, and the anxiety of the 
community for public order and security is so great, that 
public sentiment may ordinarily be relied opon, or may 
be aroused to action, to choose proper representatives and 
take proper measures for the administration of the 
schools. If, in any case, this is not so, there is little hope 
of efficient schools. Wherever it is so, it alone will not 
suffice, but proper organization may become the instru- 
ment of public sentiment, and develop schools which will 
be equal to the needs of all, and become the safeguards of 
citizenship Effisient schools can be secured only by pro- 
vidinz suitable buildings and appliances, and by keeping 
them in proper order on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, by employing, organizing, aiding, and directing 
teachers, so that the instruction shall have life and 
power to accomplish the great end for which schools are 
maintained. 

The circumstances of the case natarally and quickly 
ssparate the duties of administration into two great de- 
partments, one which manages the business affaire, and 
the other which supervises the instruction. The business 
affairs of the school system may be transacted by any 
citizens of common honesty, correct purposes, and of 
good business experience and sagacity. The instruction 
will be ineffective and abnormally expensive unless put 
upon a scientific educational basis and supervised by com- 
petent educational experts. 

There will be a waste of money and effort and a lack 
of results, unless the authorities of these two departments 
are sympathetic with each other; that is, unless, on the 
one hand, the business management is sound, is apprecia- 
tive of good teaching, looks upon it as a scientific and 
professional employment, and is alert to sustain it; and 
unless, on the other hand, the instructors are competent 
and self-respecting, know what good business manage- 
ment is, are glad to uphold it, and are able to respect 
those who are charged with responsibility for it. 

To secare effitiency in these departments, there must 
be adequate authority and quick public accountability. 
The problem is not merely to secure some good school- 
houses, but good schoolhouses wherever needed, and to 
avoid the use of all houses which are not suitable for use; 
it is not to get some good teaching, but to prevent all bad 
teaching, and to advance all the teaching to the highest 
possible point of special training, profersional spirit, and 
of life-giving power. All of the business matters must be 
entrusted to competent business hands ard managed upon 
sound business principles ; and all of the insti uction must 
be put upon a professional basic. To insure this, there 
must be deliberation and wisdom in determining policy, 
and then the power to do what is determined upon must 
be present and capable of exercise, and the responsibility 
for the proper exercise of the power must, in each case, 
be individual and immediate. 

It is imperative that we discrimina!e between the legis- 
lative and executive action in organizing and administer- 
ing the schools. The inflaences wh'ch enter into legisla- 
tive action, looking to the general organization and work 
of the schools, must necessarily and fundamentally flow 
directly from the people and be widely spread. The 
greater the number of people, in proportion to the entire 
population, who can be led to take a positive interest and 
an active part in securing good schools, the better will 
the schools be, provided the people can secure the com- 
plete execution of their purposes and plans. But experi- 
ence has clearly shown that many causes intervene to pre- 
vent the complete execution of such plans, that all the 
nataral enemies of sound administration scent plenty of 
plunder and are especially active here, that good school 
administration requires much strength of character, much 
business experience, much technical knowledge, ard can 
be only measurably satisfactory when the responsibility is 
adequate, and the penalties for maladministration are 
severe. Decentralization in making the plan and deter- 
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mining what shall be done, and centralization in execut- 
ing the plan and in doing what is to be done, are, perhaps, 
equally important. 

It should be remembered that the character of the 
school work of a city is not merely a matter of local 
interest, and that the maintenance of the schools does not 
rest merely or mainly upon local authority. The people 
of the municipality, acting, and ordinarily glad to act, 
but, in any event, being obliged to act, under and pur- 
suant to the law which has been ordained by the sover- 
eign authority of the state, establish and maintain schools. 
They must have the taxing power which the state alone 
possesses in order to enable them to proceed at all. They 
must regard the directions which the state sees fit to give 
as to the essential character of the schools, when it exer- 
cises ‘in their behalf, or when it delegates to them the 
power of taxation. 

The plan should be flexible for good, while inflexible 
for evil. Meeting essential requirements, the people of 
the municipality may well be empowered to proceed as 
much farther as they will in elaborating a system of 
schools. The higher the plane of average intelligence, 
and the more generally and the more directly the people 
act in deciding what shall bo done, and the greater the 
facility and completeness with which the intelligence of 
the city is able to secure the proper execution of its plans 
by officers appointed for that purpose, the more elaborate 
and the more efficient will be the schools, and this should, 
of course, be provided for. 

It is idle to suggest that centering executive functions 
is unwisely taking power away from the people. The 
people cannot execute plans themselves. The authority 
to do it must necessarily be delegated. The question 
simply is, ‘‘ Shall it be given to a number of persons, and 
if so, to how many? Or to only one?” This question 
j8 to be decided by experience, and it is, of course, trae 
that experience has not been uniform. Bat it is doubt- 

less true that the general experience of the communities 
of the country has shown that where purely executive 
functions are conferred upon a number of persons jointly, 
they yield to antagonistic influences and shift the respon- 
sibility from one to another; and that centering the re- 
sponsibility for the proper discharge of executive duties 
upon a single person, who gets the credit of good work 
and must bear the disgrace or penalty of bad work, and 
who can quickly be held accountable for misdeeds and in- 
efficiency, has secured the fullest execution of public plans 
and the largest results. To call this “centralization,” 
with the meaning which commonly attaches to the word, 
is inaccurate. Instead of removing the power from the 
people, it is keeping the power closer to the people, and 
making it possib'e for the citizen in his individual 
capacity and for organized bodies of citizens to secure 
the execution of plans according to the purpose and in- 
tent with which those plans were made. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that experience has shown that this is the only 
way in which to prevent the frequent thwarting of the 
popular will and the defiance of individuals whose inter- 
ests gre ignored or whose rights are invaded. 

Bat all the people of a city whose population is num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands or millions cannot meet 
in a legislative assemblage to formulate plans. They 
cannot gather in mass meetings, and, if they could, mass 
meetings cannot deliberate. Even their legislative action 
must flow, not from a primary, but frcm a representative 
assembly. 

What shall such a representative legislative body be 
called? How shall it be chosen? Of how many mem- 
bers shall it be composed? And what shall be its powers ? 
These and other similar questions are all important and 
must be determined by the law making power of the state. 
The sentiments of the city, as expressed through the local 
organizations, and particularly the newspapers, must of 
course have much weight with the legislature if there is 
anything like unanimity or any very strong preponder- 
ance of opinion in the city, for the plan for which a com- 
munity expresses a preference will surely be likely to 
operate most effectually in that community. But the 
local sentiment is not conclusive. When divided, it is no 
guide atall. The legislature is to take all the circum- 
stances into consideration, take the world’s experience for 
its guide, and, acting under its responsibilities, it must ex- 
ercise its high powers in ways which will build up a sys- 
tem of schools in the city likely to articulate with the state 


educational system and become the effective instrument 
of developing the intelligence and training the character 
of the children of the city up to the ideals of the 
state. 

The name of the legislative branch of the school gov- 
ernment is not material, and the one to which the people 
are accustomed may well continue to be employed. There 
is no name more appropriate than the “ Board of Educa- 
tion.” 

The manner of selecting or appointing the members of 
this legislative body may turn somewhat upon the cir- 
cumstances of the city. We are strongly of the opinion 
that in view of the well-known difficulty about securing 
the attendance of the most interested and intelligent 
electors at school elections, as well as because of the 
apparent impossibility of freeing school elections from 
political or municipal issues, the better manner of elections 
is by appointment. If the members of the board are 
appointed, the mayor of the city is likely to be the official 
to whom the power of appointment may most safely be 
entrusted. The mayor is not suggested because his office 
should tustain any relation to the school system, but in 
spite of the fact that it does not and should not. The 
school system should be absolutely emancipated from 
partisan politics, and completely dissociated from mu- 
nicipal business. But we think the appointments should 
be made by some one person, rather than by a board. 
The mayor is representative of the whole city and all its 
interests. While not chosen with any reference to the 
interests of the schools, he may be assumed to have infor- 
mation as to the fitness of citizens for particular respon: 
sibilities, and to be desirous of promoting the educational 
interests of the people. If he is given the power of ap- 
pointment, he should be particularly enjoined by law to 
consider the fitness of individuals alone and pay no re- 
gard to party afliliations, unless it be to particularly see 
to it that no one political party has an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in the board. The mayor very commonly 
feels constrained, under the pressure of party expediency, 
to make so many questionable appointments, that he is 
only too glad, and particularly so when enjoined by the 
law, to make very acceptable appintments of members of 
school boards, in order that he may gratify the better 
sentiment of the city. We are confident that the prob- 
lem of getting a representative board of education is not 
so d.flicult as many think, if the board is not permitted to 
make patronage of work and salaried positions at the dis- 
posal of the public-school system. Under such circum- 
stances, and more and more so as we have approached 
such circumstances, appointment in the way we suggest 
has produced the best school boards in the larger cities of 
the country. 

The members of school boards should be representative 
of the whole population and of all their common edaca- 
tional intereste, and should not be chosen to represent any 
ward or subdivision of the territory, or any party or ele- 
ment in the political, religious, or social life thereof. 
Where this principle is not enforced, the members will 
feel bound to gain what advantage they can for the dis- 
trict or interests they represent ; bitter contests will ensue, 
and the common interests will suffer. 

Attempts to eliminate partisanship from school admin- 
istration, by arraying an equal number of partisans 
against each other in school boards, do not, at best, lead 
to an ideal organization. In some instances they have 
proved fairly successful; in others, very mischievous. 
The true course is to insist that all who have any share 
in the management of the schools shall divest themselves 
of partisanship, whether political or religious, in such 
management, and give themselves wholly to the high in- 
terests entrusted to them. If it be said that this cannot 
be realized, it may be answered, without admitting it, 
that even if that were so, it would be no reason why the 
friends of the schools should not assert the sound principle 
and secure its enforcement as far as possible. We must 
certainly give no countenance to make-shifts, which expe- 
rience has shown to be misleading and expensive. The 
right must prevail in the end, and the earlier and more 
strongly it is conte: ded for, the sooner it will prevail. 

Relatively small boards are preferable to large ones. 
In a city of less than a half-million of inhabitants, the 
number should not exceed nine, and might well not ex- 
ceed five. In the very largest cities it might be enlarged 
to fifteen. 


The term for which members are appointed should be 
a reasonably long one, say, five years. 

We think it an excellent plan to provide for two 
branches and sets of powers in the board of education ; 
the one to have the veto power, or, at least, to act asa 
check upon the acts of the other. This may be accom- 
plished by creating the office of school director and charg- 
ing the incumbent with executive duties on the business 
side of the administration, and by giving him the veto 
power over the acts of the other branch of the board, 
which may be called the “School Council.” Beyond tho 
care and conservation which is ensured by two sets of 
powers acting against each other, it has the advantage of 
giving the chief executive officer of the system just as 
high and good a title as that of members of the board, 
it is likely to secure a more representative man, and gives 
him larger prerogatives in the discharge of his executive 
duties and better standing among the people, particularly 
among the employees and teachers associated with the 
public-school system. 

If this plan is adopted, the school director should be 
required to give his entire time to the duties of his posi- 
tion, and be properly compensated therefor. He should 
be the custodian of all property and should ‘appoint al! 
assistants, janitors, and workmen, authorized by the 
board, for the care of the same. He should give bond, 
with sufficient sureties and penalties, for the faithful and 
proper discharge of all his duties. He should be author- 
ized by law to expend funds, within a fixed limit, for re- 
pairs, appliances, and help, without the action of the 
board. All contracts should be made by him, and should 
run in his name, and he should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing that they are faithfally and completely 
executed. All contracts involving more than a limited 
and fixed sum of money should be let upon bids to be 
advertised for and opened in public. He should have a 
seat in the board of education ; should not vote, but should 
have the power to veto, either absolutely or conditionally, 
any of the acts of the board, through a written communi- 
cation. * This officer and the school council should together 
constitute the board of education. 

The board of education should be vested with legisla- 
tive functions only, and be required to act wholly through 
formal and recorded resolutions. It should determine 
and direct the general policy of the school system. Within 
reasonable limits, as to amount, it should be given power, 
in its discretion, to levy whatever moneys may be needed 
for school purposes. It should control the expenditure 
of all moneys beyond a fixed and limited amount, which 
may safely and advantageously be left to the discretion 
of the chief executive business officer. It should author- 
ize, by general resolutions, the appointment of necessary 
officers and employees in the business department, and 
the superintendent, assistants, and teachers in the depart- 
ment of instruction, but it should be allowed to make no 
appointments other than its own clerk. With this nec- 
essary exception, single officers should be charged with 
responsibility for all appointments. 

This plan, not in all, but in essential particulars, has 
been on trial in the city of Cleveland for nearly three 
years, and has worked with very general acceptability. 

If this plan is adopted, the chief executive officer of the 
system is already provided for and his duties have already 
been indicated. Otherwise it will be necessary for the 
board to appoint such an officer. in that event, the law 
should declare him independent, confer upon him ade- 
quate authority for the performance of executive duties, 
and charge him with responsibility. But we know of no 
statutory language capable of making an officer appointed 
by a board, and dependent upon the same board for sup- 
plies, independent in fact of the personal wishes of the 
members of that board. And right here is where the 
troubles rush in to discredit and damage the school sys- 
tem. 

We now come to the subject of paramount importance 
in making a plan for the school government in a great 
city, namely, the character of the teaching force and the 
quality of the instruction. A city school system may be 
able to withstand some abuses on the business side of its 
administration and cdntinue to perform its functions with 
measureable success, but wrongs against the instruction 
must, in & little time, prove fatal. The strongest language 


is none too strong here. The safety of the republic, the 
security of American citizenship, are at stake. Govern- 
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ment by the people has no more dangerous pitfall in its 
road than this, that in the mighty cities of the land the 
comfortable and intelligent masses, who are discriminat- 
ing more and more closely about the education of their 
children, shall become dissatisfied with the social status 
of the teachers and the quality of the teaching in the 
common schools. In that event they will educate their 
children at their own expense, and the public schools will 
become only good enough for those who can afford no 
better. The only way to avert this is by maintaining 
the instruction upon a purely scientific and professional 
footing. This is entirely practicable, but it involves much 
care and expense in training teachers, the absolute elimi- 
nation of favoritism from appointments, the security of 
the right to advancement after appointment, on the basis 
of merit, and a general leadership which is kindly, help- 
fol, and stimulating to individuals, which can eecure har- 
monious codperation from ajl the members, and lends 
energy and inspiration to the whole body. 

This cannot be secured if there is any lack of authority, 
and experience amply proves that it will not be secured 
if there is any division of responsibility. The whole mat- 
ter of instruction must be placed in the hands of a super- 
intendent of instruction, with independent powers and 
adequate authority, who is charged with full responsibility. 

The danger of inconsiderate or improper action by one 
vested with such powers is, of course, possible, but it is 
remote. Regardless of the legal powers with which he 
may be individually vested, he is in fact and in law a part 
of a large system. He must act through others, and in 
the presence of multitudes. There is great publicity 
about all he does. When a single officer carries such 
responsibility, he is at the focus of all eyes. There are 
the strongest incentives to right action. He cannot act 
wrongfully without it is known, at least to many persons. 
If he is required to act under and pursuant to a plan, the 
details of which have been announced, and of which we 
shall speak in a moment, a wrongful act will be known to 
the world, and he must bear the responsibility of it, and 
the danger of maladministration is almost eliminated. 

Moreover, we must consider the alternative. It is not 
in doubt. All who have had any contact with the subject 
are familiar with it. It is administration by boards or 
committees, the members of which are not competent to 
manage professional matters and develop an expert teach- 
ing foree. Though necessarily inexperienced, they fre- 
quently assume the knowledge of the most experienced. 
They over-ride and degrade a superintendent, when they 
have the power to do so, until he becomes their mere 
factotum. For the sake of harmony and the continuance 
of his position, he concedes, surrenders, and acquiesces in 
their acts, while the continually increasing teaching force 
becomes weaker and weaker, and the work poorer and 
poorer. If he refuses to do this, they precipitate an open 
ruptare, and turn him out of hia position. Then they 
cloud the issues and shift the responsibility from one to 
another. There are exceptions, of course, but they do not 
change the rule. 

It will be unprofitable to mince words about this all- 
important matter. If the course of study for the public 
schools of a great city is to be determined by laymen, it 
will not be suited to the needs of a community. If 
teachers are to be appointed by boards or committees, the 
members of which are particularly sensitive to the desires 
of people who have votes or influence, looseness of action 
is inevitable, and unworthy considerations will frequently 
prevail. If the action of a board or committee be con- 
ditioned upon the recommendation of a superintendent, 
the plan will not suffice. No one person is stronger than 
the system of which he is a part. Such a plan results in 
contests between the beard and the superintendents, and 
such a contest is obviously an unequalone. There is little 
doubt of the outeome. In recommending for the ap- 
pointment of teachers, the personal wishes of members of 
the board, in particular cases, will have to be acquiesced in, 
If a teacher, no matter how unfit, cannot be dropped 
from the list without the approval of a board or com- 
mittee after they have heard from her friends and sympa- 
thizers, she will remain indefinitely in the service. This 
means a low tone in the teaching force and desolation in 
the work of the schools. If the superintendent accepts 
the situation, he becomes less and less capable of develop- 


(Continued on page 145.) 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


INDUSTRIAL FACTS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


1. What wood makes good hoop poles? 

2. What is the wood most used in making farmer’s 
implements ? 

3. What wood from common trees polishes beauti- 
fully ? 

4. For what is the butternut tree valuable ? 

5. Where in the United States does the English wal- 
nut prove to be a profitable tree ? 

6. Where are the sugar maples profitable ? 

7. For what is the chestnut used ? 

8 For what is the birch valuable ? 

9. Which are the best forest trees for marketing ? 

10. Which American tree produces the richest wood 
in large quantity ? 

11. What wood is largely used in making barrels ? 

12. What wood makes a moth-proof chest ? 

13. What common shrub is poisonous ? 

14. What do you know personally about the cherry 
tree? Whatkind? How many cherries have you known 
a tree to yield? What are they worth? 

15. Same about pear trees, emphasizing especially the 
price of different varieties. 

16. About summer apples ; fall apples; winter apples. 


ANSWERS, 


1. Black ash. 
2. White asb. 
3. The maples. ‘ 
4. Its wood is easily worked; its fruit is good; an extract 
from the inner bark is much used medicinally. 
5. In Southern California the yield is early, reliable, abundant, 
profitable. 
6 Especially in New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. 
7. Its nuts are marketable. Its wood is chiefly used for the 
inside of cars, for cabinetmaking, and for fencing. 
8. As fuel, in cabinetmaking, in canoe making. 
9. Peobably the pine. 
10. Probably the black walnut. 
11. Ash. 
12. The cedar. 
13 Dogwood. 


HISTORY FOR ARBOR DAY. 


1. What and where is the Charter oak? 
2. What and where is the Washington elm? 

3. Where is there a yew tree that was 2 880 years 
old in 1660 ? 

4. Where was the Treaty elm? 

5. What famous linden tree became 800 years old ? 

6 Where is there a walnut tree 1,200 years old ? 

7. What is the famous banyan tree ? 

8. Where are the famous cedars ? 

9. Why was the walnut originally called the gaulinut 
in England ? 

10. When, in history, did walnuts play an important 


part ? 
11. The leaves of what tree were sacred as a crown 


for Saturn ? 
12. What tree was dedicated to Minerva because of 


its slow growth ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The Charter oak is in Hartford, Conn., and concealed the 
charter of the colony for several years from 1687. 

2. Washington took command of the army ander this tree in 
Cambridge. 

3. In the churchyard at Baburn, Kent, England. 

4. It was the tree onde: which William Penn signed the famous 
treaty with the Indians in 1682. It died in 1829. Is was upon 
the banks of the Delaware. 

5. The great linden in Wiirtemberg. The city of Neustadt was 
for many years known as the city near the linden. In 1408 8 poem 
was written about it. It was propped by 67 stone pillars; in 1664 
these were increased to 82; in 1832, to 106. Its trunk then meas- 
ured 37 feet. It was wrecked in a gale that year. 

6. In the Baider valley, near Balaklava. It belongs to five Tar- 
tar families. It still yields nearly 100,000 nute, which are divided 
between the five owners. 

7. It isin Ceylon on Mourt Lavinia, seven miles from Colombo. 
There are two roads through its stems. It throws a shadow at 
noon of four acres. 

8. On Mt. Lebanon. 
than thirty feet in 1696. 

9 Because it came from France (Gaul). 

10. At the siege of Amiens, near the end of the sixteenth century, 
a party of Spanish soldiers dressed as French peasants brought a 
cartload of nuts to sell, and as the gates opened for them to enter 
the nuts were spilled upon the ground, and the sentinels stooped to 


There were sixteen that measured more 


pick them up, when the Spanieh soldiers pounced upon them, 
killed them, and guarded the gates while the Spanish army entered. 
11. Of the fig tree. 
12. The black mulberry. 


ARBOR DAY ARITHMETIC. 


A. There are 466,000,000 acres of forest in the United 
States. 

233,000 000 acres in the South. 

196 000,000 acres in the West. 

19,000 000 acres in New England. 
18,000,000 acres in the Middle states. 

1. How many acres in the New England and Middle 
states ? 

2. How many more in the South than in the West ? 

3. In the South than in New England ? 

4 Inthe West than in the Middle states ? 

5. How many in the United States outside of the 
South? Of the West? 

B. The firewood used in the United States in 1870 
was worth $73 000 000; in 1880, $97,333 000. 

The fences, $146,000.000 in 1870; $194 666000 in 
1880 

The furniture, railroad sleepers, e'c , $136 267,000 in 
1870 ; $233 600,000 in 1880. 

Lumber exports, $19,467,000 in 1870; $19 467,000 
in 1880. 

Total valuation in 1870, $374,734,000; in 1880, 
$545,066 000. 

6 How much more was the firewood worth in 1880 
than in 1870? 

7. The fences ? 
8. The furniture, ete. ? 
9. The exports ? 

10. How much more were the fences worth than the 
firewood ? than the exports ? 

11 The lomber used in the United States was worth 
how much more than that shipped in 1870? in 1880? 

12. That used for fences was worth how much more 
than that used for farniture in 1870? 

13. That for furniture than that for fences in 1880? 

C. There are about 30 000 acres of timber felled daily. 

14. How many acres would be felled in 6 days? in 25 
days? in 3 months? in 7 months? in | year? 

15. How long would the timber of New England last 
the United States if it was felled in that section ? 
(See A.) 

16. That of the Middle states ? 

17. OF the West? 

18. Of the South? 

19. How much longer would that of the South last than 
that of New England ? 


ARBOR DAY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Where is Litchfield county, Conn.? It was a great 
region for charcoal making, until it stripped the country 
far and near of its timber. They devastated about 200 
acres of land a year. 

2. Where is Dutchess county, N. Y.? That was almost 
as “bad ” a charcoal region as Litchfield county. 

3. Where is Berkshire county, Mass.? That was 
about the same. 

4. Can you find the Tittabawassee river? It has 
rafted as high as 519,000,000 feet of lumber a year. It 
is probably the largest lumber river, of its size, in the 
United States. 

5. In what state are the redwoods ? 

6. The Sequoia ? 

7. The live oaks ? 

8. Which division of the states has the most acreage 
in forest ? 

9 Which section has the most extensive forests of 
heavy timber ? 

10. The largest timber ? 

11. Which of the Central states have heavy timber ? 

12. What state is noted for its red firs ? 

13. Which is the forest state in New England ? 


ANSWIRS. 
4 In Michigan, near the 10. Pacific coast. 
Saginaw. 11. Michigan, Wisconsin, and 


5 and 6. California. Minneeota. 
7. Florida and California. 12. Washington. 
8. The South. 13. Maine, 


9, The Northwest, 
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CONE-BEARING EVERGREENS — (III.) 
BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THE RED PINE 


The red pine groups its leaves in twos. Each group is 
firmly clasped at its base by a rigid sheath. The leaves 
are six to eight inches long, the groups runnirg in a close 
spiral around the growing stem. Thus each branchlet is 
terminated by a heavy tuft, or brush, of foliage, which 
is of a dark, Justrous green 

The branches strike out in distinct whorls and lose but 
few, if any, in the early years of the tree’s growth. The 
head takes a conical form, and, uniting symmetry in shape 
with a very dense foliage, it makes an object of s'riking 
beauty. 

The cones ripen their seeds during the second season. 
They are found on the smaller branches, and are not usu- 
ally abundant. They are ova! in shape, about two inches 
long. ‘The scales are Cestitute of the sharp spines which 
terminate those of the pitch pire. 

The bark is reddish in color, much smoother than that 
of the pitch pine, and appears in large oblong flakes, Jook- 
ing as though the rougher parts had been scraped ¢ ff. 
The wood bas less resin than the pitch pine, and in soft- 
ness and lightness it is between the pitch and the white 
pines. Forest trees of this kina grow tall, straight, the 
stem tapering very slightly to the few branches at the 
summit. E‘ghty to one hundred feet is not an uncom- 
mon height for this tree to grow in favorable ground. 
Such trees have been used in Maine and elsewhere for 
ship-masts and other parts of woo-built vessels. Red 
pine lumber is not usually distinguished from pitch pine, 
and is put tothe same uses as the latter. When clear 

and well-dressed, it makes a fair substitute for white pine 
in finishing houses. 

Although this tree is scattered, in an irregular way, 
from Maine to the Pacific coast, occurring, usually in 


small groups or colonies, in New England latitude, it is 
rarely so abundant in any section as to be regarded as an 
impertant timber tree. I think the persons in the East- 
ern states who know the tree at all are not numerous. 
Even when seen, it is often not distinguished from the 
pitch pine. Bat its heavy, dark green foliage, ard up- 
right, symmetrical habit of growth, chould svfticiently 
mark the species at considerable distance; and its leaves 
in twos, its egg-shaped cone, and its red, smocthish bark 
clearly identify it when at the tree. 

Rambling for red pines in New England is a pleasure. 
It is something like hunting for game which is scarce, — 
all the more satisfactory when found and “treed.” But 
the surprise is also very agreeable to come upon a fine 
colony of these trees when one is not lookirg for them, 
as the writer did in Wayland, Mass, a few years ago ; 
or, another, met with in Rindge, N. H.,a plantation of 
fifty or more, young and well shaped, a fit adornment for 
avy park in the country. Or still another group, which 
caused a buckboard halt by the side of a lake in the 
Adirondack mountains. No others of the kind had been 
seen in a drive of thirty miles. How came they here? 
Straight as an arrow, rematkably smooth, red bark, sixty 
to eighty feet up without a limb, eight feet girth at base. 
Such trees plead eloquently to save the Adirondack forests ! 

Some of our most intelligent growers of native trees, 


Thomas Meehan among others, earnestly recommend the 
red pine as a noble tree, and highly desirable for orna- 
mental planting. 


SOME UNDERGROUND STEMS. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


What an unpromising place for botanical specimens! 
Only a bed in an old-fashioned garden, where for many 
a year lilies of the valley have shot up their glossy green 
leaves and pealed a welcome with all their silver bells to 
each returning spring, in friendly rivalry with great blue 
violets, which it must be confessed, have encroached a 
good deal upo: the lilies’ domain. In summer the lilies 
ripened their red berries under the shade of the big but- 
ternut tree that spread its protecting arms over them. 
And when the cool days and frosty nights of autumn 
came, and the shining green blades grew faded and with- 
ered, then with all the life that was in them packed away 
in the smallest compass underground, the plants fell asleep 
for the winter beneath the covering of butternut leaves 
that the winds had softly floated down over them. Now 
that spring suns have melted the snow and ice, what can 
we find in the old lily of-the valley bed ? 

Does any one say there is no beauty here, nothing but 
brown leaves and butternut shells dropped by the seqair- 
rels from their feasts in the boughs above? Not much 


Making a longitudinal section of the bud at a, Fig. 1, 
and turning back the layers, admiring their satiny texture 
as we do so, we find three purple leaves — the outer one 
faintly tinged with green at the 
tip — then two light yellowish 
green leaves sheathing a graceful 
white flower stem, which has al- 
ready carried the flowers up 
above the three bright yellow 
leaves in the centre of the bud. 
The separate flowers of the tiny 
raceine with their half-formed 
parts can be made out with a 
magnifying glass, as shown in 
Fig 2. If the bud examined 
has had its head above ground, 
the inner leaves will be green 
rather than yellow. 

An examination of one of the eretion 
hor‘zontal buds, Fig 1, 5, proves “luster. 
it to be quite d.fferent. Inside the two outer sheaths is 
one long purple leaf completely covering the bud, and 
within this a slender white stem bearing white leaves not 
inserted close together like those in the other bud, but 
with short iotervals of stem separating them. 

Another horizontal bad, not shown in the figure, white 
on the outside as well as the inside, consists of a number 


Fig, 1. 


beauty above ground, we will admit, but it is one of the 
lessons of our science work that all the beauty of nature 
does not lie on the surface, and we are content to dig for 
it, even under dull brown leaves. 

The first cut of the trowel does not bring up this lily- 
of-the valley plant, as we expected. How its roots must 
have spead! We follow them along with the trowel, and 
by dint of repeated cuts and some exertion of strength 
we finally sever the matted roots and bring up the whole 
plant, a part of which is shown in Fig. 1. One pair of 
leaves with their accompanying bit of stem and the roots 
growing from it, are not, as we might have thought, the 
whole of the plant, but only one cffshoot from a long stem 
that has for years been slowly traveling underground. 
The sheathing petioles of these two decaying leaves are 
much dilated at the base, where we could have seen last 
autumn that they were themselves surrounded by the 
ragged remnants of other leaves, and a definite ring 
marks the insertion of each leaf on the stem. 

Carefully splitting down this pair of petioles we find 
within their bases a large conical bud, (Fig. 1, a) white 
at the base, mottled purple above, deepening to brown, 
and terminating ina tiny green point. A line passing 
downward from the top shows whee the outer sheath 
will split, if it has not already done so. The stem bear- 
ing this bud grows from a main stalk on which are sim- 
ilar skeleton remains and little rings. Tracing the main 
stalk out to its tip we see that it is composed of a num- 
ber of sections, each partly covered by the fibres of dead 
leaves and with its beginning marked by a brown ring, 
from which some of the fibres appear to start. Cloge to 
these rings and from no other parts of the stalk clusters 
of roots have been sent down into the ground. Near the 
tip of the main stalk are two long, cylindrical, pointed 
buds lying iu an oblique or nearly horizontal position, 
while a similar but somewhat larger one in an almost up- 
right position ends the stalk. These buds differ from 
that mentioned above in being rather more than half cov- 
ered by two large sheathing leaves and in being more 
delicately colored. 


a, bud containing flowers; b, c, leaf bud; d, leaf scar; e, internode of stem. 


of white leaves on a lengthened stem whose internodes 
are even more plainly marked than in the bud just de- 
scribed. 

We have one more bud still to examine, Fig 1, ¢. 
This has two partial sheaths around its base, purple and 
faintly yellow envelopes inside, then two or three yellow 
leaves in the centre, all borne on a very short conical 
stem. 

With all the resemblances between these buds, why 
this difference in the lengths of stem they contain? The 
green leaves of the plant are borne closa together, and 
their stem never appears above ground. Are the longer 
internodes of the horiz»ntal buds a provision for carrying 
the plant along through the soil? This seems to agree 
with our first observation that each section of the slender 
ranning stem begins with a brown ring from which roots 
are givenoff. Each browa ring is a leaf scar, is it not? 
and both roots and buds are borne at nodes, as they 
should be. 

Bat as the careful study of a plant at any seacon will 
suggest problems that can be solved only by tracing its 
history through all the year, so to be sure of the manner 
and rate of underground growth in the lily of the valley, 
we must examine the horizontal buds and the younger 
running stems at various times in the spring and 
summer, 

Rootstocks of Solomon’s seal, of the common blue 
violet, avd of the wild or the cultivated iris, are examples of 
those that can be chosen for comparison after this first 
study is finished. The sane simple plan of vegetable 
growth that with endless modifications gives us all the 
variety and beauty of plant life in the air, will be found 
equally well adapted to growth in the soil. In stadying 
underground stems if we first trace out this essential plan, 
and then note its variations in each plant, we shall find 
our work full of interest. The attempt to solve the far- 


ther problem, Why has each stem varied in its own par- 
ticular way ? will lead us out into studies of the habitats 
of plants and of the character of soils — studies that ope? 
into ever widening fields of exploration. 
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THE QUEEN OF SPRING. 


(An Arbor Day exercise.]} 
BY MARY C. HAZEN. 

[DIRECTIONS.— If a rustic chair can be procured, use that for a 
throne; or a throne can easily be made from an ordinary chair. Have 
a footstool. Drape chair with green and white cheese-cloth, and deco- 
rate with budding branches, with schoolroom decorations to cor- 
respond. At each side of front of throne place small chairs for maids 
of honor. Have soft, sweet instrumental music during entire exercise. 

As far as possib'e, have the girls who take part dressed in white. 
To avoid confusion, pupils who take part shou'd be arranged, in order 
of entering, in a side room, and after presenting gifts retire to another 
room opposite to await the closing processional J 


Eoter, marching side by side, two six or seven-year-old boys, 
dressed as pages, followed by the ‘‘ Queen of Spring’ (a girl ten 
or eleven years old), accompanied by two little maida of honor 
carrying her train. 

[A beautiful costume for the queen could be made of pale green, the 
maids of honor having short-sleeved, short-waisted gowns of white or 
dainty colors, just reaching to floor. Maids should carry large feather 
fans. Queen should have a crown of floweis upon her head, and carry 
a sceptre in her hand.) 

All march slowly to throne; pages assist queen to seat, and step 
back, one on each side of throne. Maids sit in small chairs. 
Remainder of the school now sing ‘‘ May Song,’’ page 77 of “Silver 
Carols’? (W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio), or any appropriate 
spring song. 

Enter two tall, slight girls, carrying large, bandsome vases of 
water. They march slowly, bow very low to queen, and offer vases 
to her, holding them up and pointing out their beauties, turning 
water ficm ene vase to another (all done in pantomime). Quaeen 
looks with deep interest; but after a time shakes her head slowly, 
and with a slow, upward motion of eceptre bids them leave with 
offerings. They turn and march slowly away with heads bent and 
sorrowful faces. 

Enter two girls, with large, elegant shells, their hair and dresses 
decorated with she!le, if possible. They march slowly, bow low, 
and present their off-ringe, which the queen again refaser, shaking 
her head and waving them away. They pass «ff with bent heads 
and left hands held over their eyes. 

Eater two boys, with large, framed p‘ctures. Same perform- 
ance, same refusal, boys marching off with bent heads. 

Eater four tiny girls, with dolls held in right arms. They bow 
low avd go through with simple drill movements, as follows: 
Dolls forward and back in right hand twice, 1, 2, 3, 4; same 
movement, leaning forward, showing beauties of dolls with left 
hands, and back, 5,6; forward and kneel, and up again, 7, 8. 
Q 1een begins to stake head. They turn to left; put op left hands 
as if in teare. Saddenly they turn with a quick movement, kneel, 
and put dolls very near the q 19en’s fac*, almost insisting upon her 
taking them, 9, 10. She shakes her head and waves her sceptre. 
They pasa c ff crying, with dolls clasped in arms. 

Eater ex girls, who bow low and sing a bright, gay little song 
before the queen. They pass cff sad'!y as the queen waves her 
aceptre. 

Eater four tiny boys, with toy guns. They go through some 
simple mar cuvres, signifying protection of queer, who sgain waves 
her sceptre and they pass off. 

Enter two boys, with elegant books. Same performance, same 
refusal. 

Eater two girls, decorated with a variety of silk sashes, throws, 
etc., carrying most beautifal silks on arma to offer queen. Same 
performance, same refasal. They throws silks cver heads and 
pase off in deep dej action. 

Enter a boy or girl, with banj», violin, or guitar. Bows low and 
plays some simple air. Queen seems pleased, but waves the 
musician away. 

Eater tall, fiae-looking boy, carrying a large United States flag, 
— silk, if possible. He is immediately fllowed by two or more 
boys with trees, two girls with vines, two girls with fancy boxes of 
flower and garden seede, two boys with bouquets, two girls with 
wreaths, and two tiny girls with botquets. All bow low before 
the queen and present their offerings. Wreaths are put about her 
neck and bouquets laid at her feet. All face echool. 

Qaeen now rises and recites the following : — 


THE BEST GIFIS FOR THE QUEEN OF SPRING. 
(By permission of author.) 


Spring, Winter, Antumr, Summer bright, 
The seasons four their voices would unite 

To praise each separate gift you bring; 

Bat this one pleases best the Q een of Spring. 


The babbling brook, the raindrops from the sky, 
How welcome to the earth when parched and dry. 
All praise to those who sparkling water bring; 

But that is not the best gift for the Queen of Spring. 


And shelle, the echo- bearers of the sea, 

Their matchless beauty pleases you and me. 

All praise to those who choose the shells to bring ; 

Bat they are not the best gifts for the Queen of Spring. 


Rich, lustrous silks in colors gay and bright, 

They speak of wealth and social power and might. 

All praise to those who choose the silks to bring; 

But they are not the best gifts for the Queen of Spring. 


And books and pictures choicest helps we find 

To educate and train the eye and mind. 

All praise to those who books and pictures bring ; 

Yet these are not the best gifts for the Qaeen of Spring. 


The next bring childhood’s j»ys, — the dolls and guns; 
OF untold worth are these to the little ones. 

I praise the children, precious toys they bring; 

Bat these are not the best gifts for the Q 1een of Spring. 


But what of music? ’Tis the voice of birds; 

They sivg of epring-time j ye, tho’ not in words. 

All praise to those who gifts of music bring; 

Bat there are choicer gifts to please the ( ieen of Spring. 


You bring me trees and vines and seeds ; 

Your ranks our nation’s banner lesds; 

I make my choice; accept the gift you biog; 

For naught could bet‘er pleaee the Q een of Spring. 


This is no brief delight which quickly end:, 
Into the distant future it nda. 

The trees you plant to-day, long years will stand 
To ornament your homes and native lind. 


After thie, at a signal from organ, the remaioder of school rise 
and eslate the fl‘g and while standing all j ia ia singing ‘ God 
Blees Oar Glorious Land,”’ or other natiunal song. 

All march ; ff in followi: g order: Pages, q wen, maids and the 
accepted gift-bearers in same order as they marched in, followed by 
children whose offerings were refu ed. If trees are to be planted, 
all march out of doors, followed by entire school. A patriotic air 
should be played for this march. 

A simple, yet bean ifal, salate to the flsz may be found on the 
** Aome Haversack ’’ leafist, Nv. 28 price two canta. (Acme Ha-- 
ersack, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


(S' GGESTIONS.— The chief beauty of this ¢xercise is in having the 
marching done in perfect time. and very slow/y. Everyone presenting 
offerings te queen sh: u'd bow low ana with great dignity. Other feai- 
ures can be introduced and other < ff-rin.is presented to queen, as 
jewels, laces, ete. The exersise can be adapted to pupils of auy aye’ 


ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA M POWERS. 


[Let the schoolroom be decorated lavishly Encourage each pupil 
to wear his favorite flower or a little sorig of leaves. The girls will 
take ereat pleasure in filling baskets to put on the desks and will 
also fill larger ones to suspend at the winaows. Appropriate quota- 
tions should be upon the board. Let branches of pine, oak, willow, 
and other trees be drawn upon the blackboard, and if time can be 
found, draw a border of oak leaves and acorns upon one board, a bor- 
der of pine needles and cones up» another. The following pro- 
gramme miy be found varied and interesting | 


PROGRAMME. 


Song.— Arbor day. Ex reiae. 

History of Arbor day. Recitation. 
Exercise. Facts abut trees. 
Quotations. Song. 

Dail. 


“Arbor Day” may sung to the tune of ‘‘ Hold the 
ort. 
Arbor Day has come at last, 


The long expected day. 
Now we meet to greet you all, 
For thie is Arbor Day. 


Chorus. — Arbor Day has come at last, 
And we are bright and gay. 
All hearts join in happy songs, 
For thie is Arbor Day. 


Hail the great and glorious name 
Of Him whose love we see — 
Everywhere in Nature’s dress, 


In flowere and birds ao free. 
Chorus. — 


As this day is passing by, 
Oa memory’s Arbor scene, 
We'll plock the flowers as we sing, 
And plant the evergreen. 
Chorus. 
(The history of Arbor Day may be given by four boys.] 


First pupil.— “‘ How necessary it ia that we should protect our 
forests and how grand are the forest domains of our country! To 
prevent desolation and preserve the former beauty of tracts of 
land, societies were organized and Arbor Day was instituted. 

Second pupil.—‘* The originator of ‘Arbor Day’ was a Mr. 
Smitb, ex governor of Nebraska. He knew the trees exert an 
appreciable ioflaence in equalizing rainfall, that they have a favor- 
able effect upon climate, and preserve the natural fertility of the 


soil.’’ 
Third pupil.— ‘* Arbor Day was firat kept in Nebraska in April, 


1872 The state of Kansas next adopted the day, other states 
soon followed; and now it is recognized as an established national 
institution.’’ 

Fourth pupil.—‘‘Oo Arbor Day, or the dates appoin‘ed by the 
governors of the several states, the children all over the land may 
render a servics which shall bea lasting benefaction. We plant 
for the future to-day.’”’ 

[The exercise shouid be given by eight little girls. Each pupil 
should carry a letter so that all the letters may spell ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ 
The letters may be made of pasteboard covered with leaves. This 
letter is carried in one band, a waving branch in the other hand. The 
girls should wear green (tissue paper) dresses and little green tissue 
paper caps. The eight girls march in singing the following to the 
time of ‘* Marching Thro’ Georgia.’’} 

Wave your branches o’er the earth, 
This is our song of mirth. 
Everytting looks green and bright 
And winter's put to flight. 

Sing it loud and sing it gay, 

Sing it day by day — 

The bright springtime has come. 


Harrah, hurrah, for Arbor Diy basic m3, 
Harrab, burrab, the epringtime now has come. 
Sing it loud ai d sing it gay, 
Siog it through the day, 
For Arbor Day has come. 
(The girls, after marching in, form a line, finishing song and each 
recites in turn.] 
A. Apple trees are my delight, 
With lovely fl »wers, pink +nd white. 
R. Rabber trees in the ac uthlend live, 
And asefal the product this tree does give. 
B. Birch trees so white, near bubbling springs; 
A nong their b anches the happy bird sings. 
O. The oak in maj sty and strength dos 8 and, 
The most venerable tree in all our Jand. 
R. The redwood trees are giants of all, 
S ately and wonderfal, grand and tall. 


D. Date palo trees are the trees for me, 

Straight and tall near the southern sea. 

The ash eo state'y and usefa!, too, 

11 k; their bade of lovely hue. 

Y. The yew of old England is the tre for me, 
The eolemn yew I love to see. 


All repeat.— All trees are good and beautiful, 
Exch one is loved, we say ; 
And w; thank Him for all trees 
On this great Arbor Day. 


[The quotaticns may be learned and pupils may rise by their seats 
one “a them. For example, several may b. modeled like the fol- 
owing: 


‘* Bryant saye: ‘ The groves were Goi’s fi attempl+s’”’ 

Longfellow wrote: ‘Moaldaring and moss grown, through 
the lapse of years, in m>tionless b:auty stands the giant oak; 
whilet those wto eaw its green and flourishing youth are gone and 
are forgotten.’ ’’ 

** Balwer-Lytton said: ‘Trees the most lovingly shelter and 
shade us when, like the willow, the higher soar their summits, the 
lowlier droop their boughs.’ 

** Pops wrot:: ‘’Tis education forms the common mind, 

Jast as the twig ia bent the tree’s inclined.’ ’’ 

(The quotations may be almost indefinite in number, many being 
gathered from Lonefellow’s * Hiawatha’s Sailing.’ The drill may be 
performed by tweive pupils with wands. First cover them with white 
paper, then wind about them a chaiu of leaves } 

First movement.— Grasp wand with both hands io front, and 
lift wand up horizontally across the chest. 

Second. — Carry wand upward to top of heal. 

Third — Carry wand over the head, letting it rest on back of 
neck, grasping it near the ends. 

Fourth.— Grasp wand at the extreme end’, holding it as high 
as possible above the head. Carry it forward to the knees and 
back over the head four times. 

Fifih.— Tarn wand and bold it perpendicalarly in front. 

Sirth.— Hold wand to the right, to the front, to the left. 

Seventh.— Tarn wand hor'z ntally, hold it out in front as far as 
possible; back to waist line; repeat four times. 

Eighth.— Grasp wand with right han!, only place vertically 
against right shoalder. 


{Repeat from first movement } 

(The exercise may be given by nise pupils. The exercise is 
ee after that delightful iteration of ‘‘ fhe House that Jack 

The fi st pupil brings a seed forward saying : — 

“ This is the seed that the wind sowed.’’ 

Second pupil (bearing a leaf, recites).— 

‘* This is the leaf, that sprang from the seed that the wind 
sowed.”’ 

Third pupil comes forward with a bud and recites.— 

** This is the bud, that followed the leaf, that sprang from the 
seed that the wind aowed.’’ 

Fourth pup | (comes forward, pointing to the eun, recites). — 

** That ia the sun that shona on the bud, that followed the leaf, 
that sprang from the seed that the wind sowed ”’ 

pupil (bria forward a flower and repeate). — 

‘© This is the flower of beauty rare, that loved the sun, that 
shone on the bud, that followed the leaf, that sprang from tle 
seed that the wind sowed.”’ 

Sixth pupil.— 

‘* This ia the feathery ball so fair, that burst from the flower of 
beauty rare, that loved the san, that shone on the bod, that fol- 
lowed the leaf, that sprang from the eeed that the wind sowed.’’ 

— Youth's Companion, 

{The recitation may be some appropriate selection suited to the 
occasion. The teacber may select: Bryant’s ‘Planting the Apple 
Tree,” Whittier’s First Flowers’; seection from Whittier’s 
‘Funeral Tree of Sokokis,”’ Holmes’ "Spring Has Come.’’ The facts 
about trees may be three-minute essays abou the wond+rful trees 
of the world. The teacher msy assign such trees as: the taliput, the 
Ita palm. the inija palm the Kunya—Bupya tree, and various other 


remarkable trees, ard the pupils wil! give short, interesting accounts. 
The final scpg may be sung to the tune: f “ Sweet Hour cof Prayer.’’) 


“© Painter of the f:uits and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise design, 
Whereby those homan hands of oura 
To natare’s gardea work with thine. 


‘* Give fools their gold; give knaves their pcuwer ; 
Let fortane’s bubbles rise ard fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


‘* For he who blesses most is blest, 
And God and man shall own his worth, 
Wio toils to leave as his be quest 


An added beauty to the earth.”’ —J. G. Whittier, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB, 28, 1895. 
TH Fifteen did it. 


INCIDENTAL advice to pupils is often the best. 


CoLLEGE men and normal school men were not numer- 
ous. 


THERE must be many redeeming features to save a 
school from the deathly inflaence of a dry recitation. 


No lesson is wasted that adds never so little to the 
mental grasp and independent thought power of any ebild. 


Tue Cleveland meeting was large in numbers, intense 
in interest, brilliant in talent, and will be far-reaching in 
influence. 


Tue Asbury Park Volume of the N. E. A. is ready 
for delivery at the meeting of the department of auperin- 
tendance. Was this ever true before ? 


Comentus, Pestalozzi, and Froebel seemed to have 
formed a ‘‘trust,” having a syndicate monopoly of the 
principles that have developed modern methods. 


AMERICA must give more thorough training to the eye 
and hand. The general education is indispensable, but 
it is inadequate. Our people must know how to read and 
write, but they must also know how to do some other 
things skillfully. 


KINDNEss to the lower animals is not a mere sentiment, 
but an indispensable requisite of even a very ordinary edu- 
cation. There is nothing in arithmetic, grammar, or 
geography that it is more important for a child to know 
than humaneners. As a discipline it is pedagogically one 
of the most valuable subjects. 


Rerort OF THE Firreen.—We shall publish the Re- 
ports of the Fifteen, together wich the great debate, in 
pamphlet form; single copy, 15 cents; in quantity, 10 
cents. This should have the widest circulation. One 
hundred thousand copies ought to be distributed through- 
out the country. It should be in the hands of every 
superintendent, every member of a school board, every 
college professor and student, as well as of every teacher. 

It is a great business document; the strongest educa- 


tional philosophy yet written. Its strength is in the con- 
viction of its writers. There is no absurd pretense at 
unanimity.% Neither of; the reports will be accepted by 
the men who believe otherwise, but they will necessitate 
the most vigorous presentation of all opposing views. It 
will be the most thought-about and talked-of document 
that this country has seen. 

Orders should be sent at once. When ten or more 
copies are ordered, sent to one address, they will be sent 
for 10 cents exch. 


THE GREAT DEBATE. 


The reception given to the report of Dr. Harris, for 
the Fifteen, was as notable, in its way, as was the report 
itself. It was earnest, intelligent, intense. Men who 
knew nothing of the subject, knew enough to let it alone. 
Men who have studied Herbart for years, and who believe 
ia some phases of his pedagogy with reverential devotion, 
thought he had been wronged by neglect, and replied 
with as much spirit as ancient knights. It was in the 
spirit of chivalry, delightful and inspiring, that Messrs. 
DeGarmo, Hervey, Parker, the McMurrays, and Batler 
testified their devotion to an idea, toa hero. They were 
too wise to attempt any overthrow of the philosophical 
position of Dr. Harris, contenting themselves with a deci- 
sive demand for fair treatment of their master. It is not 
easy to see how a better use could have been made, under 
the six-minute rule, of their opportunity. 

The JourNAL is fortunate in having a stenographic 
report of this debate, which will appear, in connection 
with the entire paper of Dr Harris, in the JouURNAL next 
week. 


CITY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

So far as we know, Columbus, O, is the only city 
of 100,000 inhabitants that has a large purely school 
library. That city has a library of 25.000 carefully se- 
lected volumes on art, literature, history, fiction, poetry, 
science, travel, geography, philosophy, pedagogy, ete. It 
has commodious quarters (52x80 ft. floor space) and first 
class appointments in the new board of education rooms, 
with an expert librarian and three trained assistants. 
This is for the exclusive use of teachers, pupils, and 
others interested in special investigation. Twenty-five 
thousand volumes for a city of 100,000 inhabitants, with 
350 teachers, is a good equipment, and there is a perma- 
nent annual tax for this library of one-tenth of a mill on 
the entire valuation of the city. The reference library is 
a marvel of excellence, and is used extensively by both 
pupils and teachers in their school work and for personal 
study and research. 

Who can estimate the value of that phase of school life 
which shall divert pupils from the reading of “ Yellow 
Aster” and “ Heavenly Twins” to the enjoyable study 
of works of literature, science, art, history, biography, 
and philosophy. 

This library is a part of the public school system, and 
is in itself a record of what both teachers and pupils are 
doing with books. In no other way can the school ac 
complish so much by way of opening up the world of 
knowledge to the youth of a city. Columbus has set the 
country a good example. 


THE SPIRIT AT CLEVELAND. 


The great power of the Cleveland meeting was in its 
spirit. The “oldest inhabitant had known nothing like 
it. Never was there keener presentation of divergent 
views ; many personal prejadices and interests were antag- 
onized, while some were jeopardized, and yet there was 
not a “mean” thing said, vor was anything said in a 
“mean” spirit. Once only was it approached, and the 
regret was so evident that its utterance was forgotten in an 
hour. In the hottest of the fight, Colonel Parker ssid that 
he was in a “prayerful spirit,” and purposed never to say 
an ankind thing of any fellow-worker in this great cause, 
and hoped never to differ with any one so earnestly as to 
make him seem unappreciative. This may seem like 
cant to the reader, a week after its utterance, but it was 


as genuine and universal a sentiment as one ever experi- 
enced in any “ great awakening.” One man said, in con- 
versation, that it seemed as though he recalled every un- 
charitable opinion of educational men and measures he 
had expressed, and regretted it. 

It was President Balentine, of Oberlin, who said, in 
commenting upon the great discussion of Wednesday : 
“The widest differences between school men are as noth- 
ing in comparison with those between the intelligent 
friends of the school and the unintelligent opponents of 
educational progress outside the school.” 

There must be the most vigorous discussion within the 
profession, but a solid front for the profession before the 
world. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance was large, distinguished, constant. There has 
never been so large a representation of so many sections of the 
country; never a more general attendance of the distinguished 
members of the profession; never so uniform an attendance at all 
the sessions. As was to be expected, Ohio was the banner state. 
Practically every superintendent in the state was there. There 
had been nothing to parallel this. The credit is largely due State 
Superintendent O T. Corson, who made strenuous efforts to rally 
the forces of the Backeye state. 

New York state was the most ‘‘in evidence”’ cffisially, Henry 
R. Sanford, A. C. Dowling, Professor Stout, and Mrs. Burke, 
members of Mr. Skinner’s cffi:ial family, being present. 

The state chiefs were very generally present: O. T. Corson 
of Ohic, C. A. Skinner of New York, N.C Shaeffar of Pennayl- 
vania, HR. Pattengill of Michigan, D. M Geeting of Indiana, 
S M. Ingliss of Illinois, Henry Sabin of Iowa, J. Q. Emery of 
Wisconsin, W. W. Pendergast of Minnesota, H. BR. Corbett of 
Nebraska, J. R. Kirk of Wisconsin. From the South, E. P. 
Thompeon of Kentucky, J. R. Preston of Miseissippi, W. N. 
Sheats of Florida, J. M. Carlisle of Texas, G. R. Glenn of 
Georgia, J. O. Turner of Alabama, Frank M. Smith of Tennes- 
see, A. D. Lafargue of Lonisiana, and J. M. Carlisle of Texas. 
From New England M S. Stone of Vermont, and T, B. Stock- 
well of Rhode Island. The noticeable absences were of the state 
superintendents of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticuc, New Jersey, and Virginia. So far as the editor could 
ascertain, there were none of the women state superintendents 
present, nor could he learn of the presence of any state officials 
west of the Missouri except Nebraska. 

New York city ‘‘ was not in it,”’ her cffisial representative being 
H. M. Leipziger only, and her other educators being compara- 
tively few. Chicago’s superintendent, A. EK. Lane, was seriously 
ill and only A. R. Sabin came. Philadelphia was singularly 
absent, cflicially. To drop ont Messrs. MacAlister and Brooks 
makes a noticable vacancy in the usual attendance. Brooklyn had 
only W. H. Maxwell. Washiogton was not thers. Virgil 
G. Curtis of New Haven, Alfred Tarner of Rutland, Vt., 
C. W. Cole of Albany, A. B. Blodgett of Syracuse, George 
Griffi h of Utica, H. P. Emerson of Buffalo, Henry Snyder of 
Jersey city, M. G. Benedict of Ejinboro’, G. J Luckey of 
Pittsburg, W. J. Shearer of Neweastle, B. F. Patterson of 
Pottsville, C. A. Babeock of Oil City, L. E. McGinness of 
Steelton, W. A. Robinson of Detroit, Henry A. Wise of Balti- 
more, N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, W. H. Morgan of Cincinnati, 
F. D. Cooper of Das Moines, C. B. Gilbert and D. L. Kiehle of 
St. Paul, Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis, Irwin Sheperd of 
Winona, R. E. Denfield of Duluth, R. B. Dadgeon cf Mad- 
ison, A. W. Rankin of Superior, Albert Salisbury of White- 
water ; Mr. Goss, and Miss Nebraska Cropsey, and Mary Nicholson 
of Indianapolis; John W. Carr of Anderson, J. A. Carnegey of 
Columbus, B. F, Moore of Frankfort, Robert A. Ogg of Greer- 
castle, G. V. Buchanan of Sedalia, J. M. Greenwood of Kaneas 
City, Aaron Gove and J. H. Van Sickle of Denver, Albert P. 
Marble of Omaha, C. G. Pearce of Beatrice, W. H. Skinner of 
Nebraska City, Neb., William M. Davidson of Toreks, William 
Richardson of Wichita, J. N. Wilkinson of Emporia, Kavaas, J. 
F. Millepaugh of Salt Lake, P. W. Search of Les Angeles, 
Warren Easton of New Orleans, J. H. Phillips of Birmingham, 
Ala., W. C. Warfield of Covington, Ky., W. R. Clay of Lexing- 
ton, M. H. Rhodes of Frankfort, James McGinness of Owens- 
borg, E. C, Glass of Lynchburg, Va., Z. H. Brown of Nashville, 
E. W. Weaver of Newport, and a multitude of others, whom the 
editor did not meet, or, meeting, faile to recall at the moment of 
writing. 

Messrs. Milton Bradley, K. N. Washburn, and Mr. Tapley were 
the representatives of Springfield, Mass. 

Cleveland entertained all of her living ex-superintendents,—E. 
E, White, A. J. Rickoff, B. A. Hinsdale, L. W. Day, A. S. 
Draper, and L. H. Jones. We doubt if six superintendents of one 
city were ever before present at any educational gathering. 
Indianapolis did well to have present George P. Brown, H. S. 
Tarbell, L. H. Jones, and Mr. Goss. The normal schools of New 
York state were in the lead, with E. A. Sheldon of Oswego, Dr. 
Milne of Albany, Dr. Milne of Oneonta, W. H. Hervey of the 
Teachers’ College, Professor Shaw of the school of pedagogy, 
Nicholas Murray Batler of Columbia, Frank McMarry of the 
Teachers’ College of Buffalo. Cook county sent Saperintendent 
O. T. Bright, Colonel F.W. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Jackman. 

Indian Commissioner W. N. Hailmann’s presence was appre- 
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ing a professional teaching eervice. If he refuses to ac- 
cept it, he is very likely to meet humiliation ; dismissal is 
practically inevitable. 

The superintendent of instruction should be charged 
with no duty save the supervision of the instruction, but 
should be charged with the responsibility of making that 
professional and scientific, and should be given the posi- 
tion and authority to accomplish that end. 

If the board of education is constituted upon the old 
plan, he must be chosen by the board. If it is consti- 
tuted upon the Cleveland plan, he may be appointed by 
the school director, with the approval of two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the council. The latter plan seems 
preferable, for it centralizes the main responsibility of 
this important appointment in a single individual. In 
either case, the law and the sentim«nt of the city should 
direct that the appointee shall be a person liberally edu- 
cated, professionally trained ; one who knows what good 
teaching is, but is also experienced in ~dministration, in 
touch with public affairs, and in sympathy with popular 


feeling. 
The term of the superintendent of instruction should 


be from five to ten years, and until a successor is ap- 
pointed. In our judgment, it should be determinate, so 
that there may be atime of public examination, but it 
should be sufficiently long to enable one to lay founda- 
tions and show results, without being carried under by the 
prejudices which always follow the first operation of effi- 
cient or drastic plans. The salary should be fixed by 
law, and not subject to change in the middle of a term 
or except by law. 

For reasons already suggested, the superintendent, 
once appointed, should have’ power to appoint, from an 
eligible list, all assistants and teachers authorized by the 
board, and unlimited authority to assign them to their 
respective positions, and reassign them or remove them 
from the force at his discretion. 

To secure a position upon the eligible list from which 
appointments may be made, a candidate, if without expe- 
rience, should be required to complete the full four 
years’ course of the city high schools, or its equivalent, 
and in addition thereto pass the examination of the 
board of examiners, and complete at least a year’s course 
of professional training in a city normal training school 
under the direction of the superintendent. If the can i- 
date has had, say, three years of successful experience as 
a teacher, he should be eligible to appointment by passing 
an examination held by a general examining board. This 
board may be appointed by the board of education, but 
should examine none but graduates of the high school and 
training school, unless specially requested so to do by the 
superintendent of instruction. The number admitted to 
the training schools should be limited, and the examina- 
tions should be gauged to the prospective needs of the 
elementary schools for new teachers. The supply of 
new teachers may well be largely, but should not be 
wholly, drawn from this local source. The force will 
gain fresh vitality by some appointments of good and 
experienced teachers from outside. 

The work of putting a large teaching force upon a pro- 
fessional basis, of making the teaching scientific and capa- 
ble of arousing mind to action, is so difficult that a lay- 
man can searcely appreciate it. It has hardly been 
commenced, it has only been made possible, when the 
avenues of approach to the service have been closed 
against the unqualified and unworthy. After that the 
supervision must be close and general, as well as sympa- 
thetic and decisive. The superintendent must have ex- 
pert assistants enough to learn the characteristics and 
measure the work of every member of the force. They 
must help and encourage, advise and direct, according to 
the cireumstances of each case. The work must be re- 
duced to a system and the workers brought into harmo- 
nious relations. Each room must show neatness and life, 


and the whole force must show ardor and enthusiasm. By 
directing the reading, by encouraging an interchange of 
visits, by organizing clubs for self-improvement, by fre- 
quent class and grade and general meetings, the profes- 
sional spirit may be aroused and the work energized. 

Those who show teaching power, versatility, amiability, 


reliability, steadiness, and growth must be rewarded with 
the highest positions : those who lack fibre, who have no 
energy, who are incapable of enthusiasm, who will not 
work agreeably with their associates, must go upon the 
retired list. Directness and openness must be encour- 
aged. Attempts to invoke social, political, religious, or 
other outside influences to secure preferment must oper- 
ate to close the door to advancement. In general and 
in particular, bad teaching must be prevented. In every 
room a firm and kindly management must prevail and 
good teaching must be apparent. All must work along 
common lines which will ensure general and essential 
ends. Until a teacher can do this and can be relied upon 
to do it, she must be helped and directed: when it is 
manifest that she cannot or will not do it, she must be 
dismissed ; when she does show that she can do it and 
wants to do it, she must be left to exercise her own judg- 
ment and originality and do it in her own way. In the 
schoolroom the teacher must be secure against interfer- 
ence. In all the affairs of the school her judgment must 
be trasted to the utmost limit of safety. Then judgment 
will strengthen, and self-respect and public respect will 
grow. The qualities which develop in the teacher will 
develop in the school. To develop these qualities with 
any degree of uniformity, in a large teaching force, re- 
quires steady and uniform treatment throagh a long 
course of years under superintendence which is profes- 
sional, strong, just, and courageous, which has ample as- 
sistance and authority, which is worthy of public confi- 
dence, and knows how to marshal facts, present argu- 
ments, and appeal to the intelligence and integrity of the 
commanity with success. 

It is the business of the plan of organization to secure 
such superintendence. It cannot be secured through an 
ordinary board of edacation operating on the old plan. 
It is well known what the influences are which are every- 
where prevalent and must inevitably prevent is. It may 
be secured in the Jaw, and it must be secured there, or it 
will not be secured at all. 

In concluding this portion of the report, the committee 
indicates briefly the principles which must necessarily be 
observed in framing a plan of organization and govern: 
ment in a large city school system. 

First —The affairs of the schools should not be mixed 
up with partisan contents or municipal business. 

Second —There should be a sharp distinction between 
legislative functions and executive duties. 

Third.—Legislative functions should be clearly fixed 
by statute and be exercised by a relatively small board, 
each member of which board is representative of the 
whole city. This board, within statutory limitations, 
should determine the policy of the system, levy taxes, and 
control the expenditures. It should make no appoint- 
ments. Every act should be by a recorded resolution. 
It is preferable that this board be created by appointment 
rather than election, and that it be constituted of two 
branches acting against each other. 

Fourth.—Administration should be separated into two 
great independent departments, one of which manages the 
business interests and the other of which supervises the 
instruction. Each of these should be wholly directed by 
a single official, who is vested with ample authority and 
charged with full responsibility for sound administration. 

Fifth.—The chief executive officer on the business 
side should be charged with the care of all property, and 
with the duty of keeping it in suitable condition; he 
should provide all necessary furnishings and appliances ; 
he should make all agreements and see that they are 
properly performed; he should appoint all assistants, 
janitors, and workmen. In a word, he should do all that 
the law contemplates, and all that the board authorizes, 
concerning the business affairs of the school system, and 
when anything goes wrong, he should answer for it. He 
may be appointed by the board, but we think it preferable 
that he be chosen in the same way the members of the 
board are chosen, and be given a veto upon the acts of 
the board. 

Sixth. — The chief executive officer of the department 
of instruction should be given a long term, and may be 
appointed by the board. If the board is constituted of 
two branches, he should be nominated by the business 
executive and confirmed by the legislative branch. Once 
appointed, he should be independent. He should appoint 
all authorized assistants and teachers from an eligible 


list, to be constituted as provided by law. He should 
assign to duties and discontinue services for cause at his 
diseretion. He should determine all matters relating to 
instruction. He should be charged with the responsibility 
of developing a professional ard enthusiastic teaching 
force and of making all the teaching scientific and force- 
fal. He must perfect the organization of his department, 
and make and carry out plans to accomplish this. If he 
cannot do this in ‘a reasonable time, he should be super- 
seded by one who can. 

The government of a vast city school system comes to 
have an autonomy which is largely its own, and almost in- 
dependent of direction or restraint. The volume of busi- 
ness which this government transacts is represented only 
by millions of dollars; it calls not only for the highest 
sagacity and the ripest experience, but also for much 
special information relating to school property and school 
affairs. Even more important than this is the fact that 
this government controls and determines the educational 
policy of the city and carries on the instruction of tens or 
hundreds of thousands of children, and this instruction is 
of little value, and perhaps vicious, unless it is profes- 
sional and scientific. This government is representative. 
All citizens are compelied to support it, and all have large 
interests which it is bound to promote. Every parent 
has rights which it is the duty of this school government 
to protect and enforce, When government exacts our 
support of public education, when it comes into our 
homes and takes our children into its custody and in- 
structs them according to its will, we acquire a right 
which is as exalted as any right of property, or of person, 
or of conscience can be, and that is the right to know 
that the environment is healthful, that the management 
is kindly and ennobling, and that the instruction is 
rational and scientific. It is needless to say to what 
extent these interests are impeded or blocked, or how 
commonly these rights of citizenship and of parentage are 
denied or defied, or how helpless the individual is who 
seeks their enforcement, under the system of school gov- 
ernment which has heretofore obtained in some of the 
great cities of the country. This is not surprising. It is 
only the logical result of the rapid growth of cities, of a 
marvelous advance in knowledge of what is needed in the 
schools, of the antagonism of selfish interests, by which all 
public administration, and particularly school administra- 
tion, is encompassed, and of the lack of plan and system, 
the confusion of powers, the absence of individual responsi- 
bility, in the government of a system of schools. By the 
census of 1890 there are seven cities in the United States 
each with a population greater than any one of sixteen 
states. The aggregate population of twelve cities ex- 
ceeds the aggregate population of twenty states. Gov- 
ernment for education certainly requires as strong and 
responsible an organization as government for any other 
purpose. These great centres of population, with their 
vast and complex educational problems, have passed the 
stage when government by the time-honored commission 
will suffice. No popular government ever determined the 
policy and administered the affairs of such large bodies of 
people successfully, ever transacted such a vast volume of 
business satisfactorily, ever promoted high and beneficent 
ends, ever afforded protection to the rights of each indi- 
vidual of the great multitude, unless in its plan of organi- 
zation there was an organic separation of executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions and powers. All the 
circumstances of the case and the uniform experience of 
the world forbid our expecting any substantial solution of 
the problem we are considering until it is well settled in 
the sentiments of the people that the school systems of 
the greatest cities are only a part of the school systems of 
the states of which these cities form a part, and are sub- 
ject to the legislative authority thereof ; until there is a 
plan of school government in each city which differenti- 


ates executive acts from legislative functions; which 
emancipates the legislative branch of that government 
from the influence of pelf-seekers ; which fixes upon indi- 
viduals the responsibility for executive acts, either per- 
formed or omitted ; which gives to the intelligence of the 
community the power to influence legislation and exact 
perfect and complete execution; which gives every citi- 
zen whose interests are ivnored, or whose rights are in- 
vaded, a place for complaint and redress; and which 
puts the business interests upon a business footing, the 
teaching upon an expert basis, and gives to the instruction 
that protection and encouragement which is vital to the 
development of all professional and scientific work. 
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Tue History or-Tae EnauisH Lanauaae. By Oliver 
Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph. D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1 25. 

This book is based upon lectures delivered at Cornell University. 
Its primary object is to serve as an introduction to the '* History of 
Eoglish Language.’’ It shows clearly that the English language 
has not been modifiad by contact with foreign nations to such an 
extent as has been believed. In the treatment of the vocabulary, 
the phonologe, and the inflsctions, the same importance has been 
given to English as to the Teutonic languages. Professor Emerson 
believes that the study of phonology will be necessary to the study 
of language. 

The historical portions are founded upon the most painstaking 
research, and maf be used, if desired, as aclass book without the 
oth r chaptere. The portion of the book treating upon vocabulary 
ard iaflection will andoubtedly be stimulating to further investiga- 
tion of the eubj-ct. 

Professor Emerson’s division of the verb into two classes, the 
strong and weak, is interesting. The book is admirably arranged 
for class work, beiog neither too elaborate for college use nor too 
elsamentary for the echolar. 

Biste Stories FoR Youna Peropre. Iilustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 178 pp. Price, $1 00. 
In the language of Stanley Hall, the great weakness of the 

Protestant church and of the public school is the absence of saints, 

and any collection of saints that has not in it leading scripture char- 

acters will fail to command public respect. 

This book, written for comparatively young children, with fall 
pe illustrations, presents twelve Scripture sainta from the pens 
of William E Griffis. Katharine Crooks, John R. Paxton, John 
F. Horst, John Hall, William M. Taylor, Robert S. MacArthar, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Margaret E. Sangster, James M. Ludlow, 
and John H. Vincent, each of whom is at his best. It is one of 
the few books that ought to be read by our children, who get too 
little of the reverential and the sacred instil!ed into their minds 
through echool life. 

Jean Bevin, THE Frenca Rosinson Crusok. From 
the French of Alfred de B é.at. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth. Price, $1 50. 

‘Jean Belin, the French Robinson Crusoe.’’ has been jratly 
called the companion to the ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’ as Jaan 
and his compa. ions, thrown upon an uninhabited part of the coast 
of Africa, show the tame fertility of resources in adapting them- 
selves to their turoundings, and causing the wilderness to yield up 
ita treasures for their comfort, as did the heroes of the former story. 
Jean and Landry's adventures among the savages, by whom they 
are taken prisoners while attempting to reach the English settle- 
ments, and the treachery of Landry towards Jean after his arrival 
at Port Natal, from whence succor was sent to the shipwrecked 
family, are g-aphically told The final happy reunion of Jean and 
the Pearson family, and the humiliation of Landry, end a story 
which will prove as interesting to girls as to boys, and teach them 
the valuable lessons of self-help and united action with which to 
achieve the beat results. 

Toe Lives or Cornerius Neros. Edited by Isaac 
Flagg. Boston: Leach, Shewel', & Sanborn. 161 pp. The 
Stndente’ S-ries of Latin Classics. 

There can be no surer means of strengthening the position of 
Latin in the schools than by rendering easily accessible to teachers 
suitable editions of the Latin anthors, of whom Nepos is one of the 
beat, whose work is suitable to vounger students, those who are 
beginning to read thelanguag:. ‘* Cz iar’s Galiic Wars”’’ is an admi- 
rable work, and one which ia thoronghly well worth reading for ite 
intrinsic interest, bat the ‘* Gallic Wars” is 80 completely saturated 
with the epirit and methods of the generations of Latin masters, 
who built op the school curriculum, now, happily, passing away, out 
of the remnants of the dark eges, that it is wellnigh impossible to 
fiad a teacher or a pupil who remembers anything about this military 
classic, except the passages which were memorized, and how the 
bridge was not built. Hence, the necessity of reading someth'ng 
else, The Viri Romanee,’’ or ‘‘Neapos,’’ or somethirg that has not 
the ghoste of by-gone pedagogues imprinted with every syllable. 

This edition of the “Lives of Cornelias Nepos’’—those which 
he wrote—has been edited with much skill by Professor Flagg of 
the University of California, in the light of the best results of 
German scholarship. He has written, also, an introductory essay 
upon the rapid reading of Latin, and the art of translation, in which 
many teachers will fiad much helpful direction and suggestion. 


Economic Cuassics. Edited by W. J. Ashley. 

SeLect CHAPTERS AND PassAGEs FROM THE “ WEALTH 
OF NATIONS” OF ADAM SMITH, 1776. 285 pp. 

THe First Six CHaprers oF THE “ PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TAXATION” OF DAviID RICARDO, 
1817. 118 pp. Each, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
It would be hard, if not qaite impossible, to speak too highly jn 

praise of the idea which conceived, or of the care and scholarsh ip 
which bas prepared, or of the artistic and common sense which has 
controlled the manufacture of these first two volames of the 
**Economic Classics.’ There are many advantages in an un- 
abridged text, whatever the subject, and there is always danger 
of misunderstanding the meaning of a passage out of its proper 
surroundings. Bat unabridged texte are sometimes out of print, 
and reprints are, for the most part, cheap in one way or another, 
as well as in price, and they are rarely, outside of literature, worth 
reading as a whole. The student must be told what to read and 
what to skip if be is ever to have time to do more than has already 
been done by his teachers. Professor Ashley of Harvard has 
selected the most significant passages from the economic classics of 
the last hundred years of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus, Man, 
Child, Turgot, Qaesnal, Roscher, etc., etc., for the use of students 
of the development of economic theory. There are few notes, and 
a short introduction gives the text and the author their place in 
hietory. The manufacture of the books is all that the student could 
ask for. Flexible covers, which will stand much use, a sensible 
binding, good type and paper —it ie hard to say what could be 
wished diffsrent. Even the price is jast low enough — not so cheap 
that the owner half loses the sense of value in his possession. 


A Brier Historica Sketen or Nearo Epvucation 
IN GEORGIA By Richard R Wright. 58 pp. Price, twenty- 
five cents. College, Ga: R R. Wright. 

Everyone who heard President Wright’s presentation of the 
cause of *‘ Negro Education in the South.’’ at Asbury Park last 
summer, must have felt that the state of Giorgia had acted most 
wisely in placing this man at the head of its state industrial col- 
lege for culor‘d youths, and that as long ae the direction of the 
educational interests of the colored race was in his hands, its inter- 
ests were safe and ite progress certain, 


In this little monograph, Mr. Wright briefly outlines the histo-y 
of negro education, dating almost entirely from 1865, although 
there were a few of the former slaves who had received some rudi- 
mentary educational training. This story is a very simple one, and 
Me. Wright does not pretend that it is anything else. He merely 
tells what has been done and how, in a manner which leaves no 
question of his frankness or confidence in the real facts. And it is 
jast this which makes his story so valuable, which almost forces 
one to read it straight through, from beginning to end, and that is 
pot the way books or pamphlets are usually read in a newspaper 
Offise. Mr. Wright bas undertaken a noble work, and he is per- 
forming it well. Everyone who is interested in the cause of the 
negro must await, confidently, for farther contributions feom 
President Wright. 


Lieut. By R. T. Glazebrook. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 213 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This treatise on light is made up from the lectures delivered by 
Mr. Glazebrook to the medical students in the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, Cambridge, England, of which he is assistant director, and 
the experiments are those performed by the class, by which they 
formulate or verify the theoretical statements of the subject. The 
treatise covers the elements of the eubject fully, although the pro- 
portionate space assigned to the diffefent parts of the subject shows 
clearly the special professional purpose of the course. Whether 
this will interfere with the availibility of the bork for general 
teaching purposes must depend lergely upon the ekill and prepara- 
tion of the teacher. A special treatise, such as this is in ¢ffect, is 
usually better and more reliable than a more general work manu- 
factured specifically as a text-book to meet the wants of no one in 
particular. 

ELemMents oF MecHanicat Drawina. Mechanical 
Drawing Saries. By Gardner C. Anthony of Tfts College. 
Thirty-two full-pag2 plates. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 98 pp. 

Professor Anthony here presents in a thoroughly usable way the 
system that he has successfally applied to the teaching of evening 
drawing school, high and manual training school, and college 
classes, either directly or through those whom he has instructed in 
his system. His mastery of the subject iaan all-sufficient guarantee 
of the reliability of the work, while in the presentation it has all the 
charm of the individaality of an authcr who has the subject pre- 
sented precisely as he would have it. 

ScHoot anp Partor Comepigs. By B L C Griffith. 
Paper. 150 pp. Price, 30 cents. Philadelphia: Penn Pab- 
lishing Company. 

These c med es are set for service. Thev are ‘‘ Between the 
Actas,’’ Forget-me-note,”’? ‘‘A Cloudy Day,’’ ‘‘ Wanted, a 
Valet,’’ ‘‘ A Slight Miecalculation,’”’ ‘* Pro Tem.’’ Some of these 
are of sufficient length for a full evening’s entertainment, and 
others are brief enongh for school diversion merely. They are all 
action, spirit, entertaiomant. ‘‘ Batween the Acts’’ occupies fifty 
pag?s, and is a masterly setting of a play. ‘‘ Pro Tem”? is even 
longer — sixty-two pages; bat Forget me-nots ’’ is but six pages, 
A Cloudy Day bat eight, Wanted, a Valet’’ but seven, and 
A Slight Miscalcula'ion ’’ but three. 


Korapine Letters. By Alice B. Stockhan, M.D, 
pe Lida Hood Talbot. Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 

** Koradine Letters’’ convevs to young girls the principles of the 
unfolding of youth, in the simple, nstaral, interesting way of a 
youog girl’s own correspondence. The authors are evidently in 
close sympathy with you'h’s sweet preluda to womanhood, and the 
lottera are neither higt-flown nor stilted. The young girl who 
writes the letters comes to Jearn to live heartily and healthfally ard 
thoroughly the threefold physical, intellectual, and spiritual life. 
The principles that underlie the doctrine are evidently the precepts 
of the new application of mental philosophy to the devel. pment of 
the spiritual and the control of the physical being. The young girl 
learns with Koradine how ‘‘ to take hersel. in hand,’’ how to attain, 
through perfect accordance with nature’s laws, unto ‘‘the more 
beautifal way of living.’’ When such principles are signed and 


sealed by medical authority and the sanction of wsthetics, as ap- 
plied to their highest by a pupil of Delsarte, the inflaence of such a 
book cannot fail to be healthful. The consummation of the prin- 
ciples of the book are found in the accompanying pamphlet, entitled 
“Creative Life,’ and it is jadicious forethought that has provided 
for the withholding of that sapplement from the younger readers 


of ‘* Koradine Letters.’’ 


ELeMents or Crvit GovERNMENT. Pennsylvania Edi- 
tion. By Gaorge I. Wright, Ph. D. Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 
50 cents. Meadville, Pa. : George I. Wright. 

This is a masterly treatment of the subject. Four chapters treat 
of the general principles ina clear. appetizing manner It then be- 
gins with the town government in Pennsylvania, making the school 
district the point of departare. No teacher can have such limited 
information, or be ao slow of comprehension, that he cannot make 
this eabj2ot both interesting and profitable with this text-book. 
Dr. Wright is an emiventlv practical man, which gives the work a 
charming, every-day: life flavor. He is at the same time scholarly 
by instinct and habit of mind, so that book is both exhaustive and 
reliable. 

Tue or Asktepios. By Alice Walton. Pub- 
lished for Cornell University by Ginn & Co. 136 pp. $1.25. 
The third of tke Cornell studies in classical philolegy contains 


the thesia for the doctorate at Leipzig, cffered by Dr. Walton. In © 


this paper she brings together everything that could be found in 
literature, combining the resulta of previous investigations chiefly 
upon distinct portions of the main subject with those reached by an 
independent study of the literery sources. For English readers 
this is the fi-st eatisfactory treatment of the moat interesting sub- 
ject of medical belief and practices among the Greek peoples. 


Epwin E. Howett, 612 17th street, Washington, 
D. C., has thirty five relief maps for schools, topographic, geologic, 
irrigation, realiatic, glacial, ete. These are trastworthy,and clearly 
and correctly express the features of a country, and are, at the same 
time, darable. The vertical exaggeration is inevitable, bat must be 
consistent. In this regard Mr. Howell’s maps are eminently de- 


sirable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By William Minto. 
Price, $1.50.—MEN BoRN FQuat. By Harry Perrv Robinson. Price, 
$1.25——A FARM YousE CuBnwFR By Emory J. Haynes. Price, 
$1.25.——THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By Hayden Carruth. Price, 
$1 00.—MODERN MISSIONS IN THE “AST By Fdward A. Lawrence. 
Price $175 ——THE PHA®* TOMS OF THE FOOT-PRIDGE, AND OTHER 
STORIFS. By Charles Eebert Craddock. Price. $1 50, —— REYOND 
THE DREAMS OF AVARICE By Wilter Besant Price, $1.59—— 
HIPPOLYTK AND GOLDEN-BEAK. By George Bassett. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

How TO SPEAK FRENCH IN THREK MONT#S WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Price, 7 cents New York: Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 

AMONG THE GRANITE HILLS. By Mary M. Currier. Cambridge 
Riverside Press, 

ELFMENAARY COLOR. By Milton Bradley. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. 

A BuoK OF ELIZABETHAN Lyrics. Selected and edited by Felix 
E. Schelling. Boston: Gion & Co. 

A COMPANION TO PLATO’S REPUBLIC. By Bernard Bosanquet, 
Price, $175. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

AN INTRODUCTORY GERMAN READER. By William Dwight Whit- 
ney and Marion P. Whitney.—MAacaAULAY’s AND CARLYLE’S Es- 
SAYS ON SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited by William Strunk, Jr. New 
York: Heory Holt & Co 

OLD SeuTH LKFAFLETS: BRADFORD’S MFMOIRS OF ELDER 
BREWSTER. —— BRADFORD'S FIRST DIALeGuRr. —— WINTHROP’S 
**CONCLUSIONS FOR THE PLANTATION IN NEW ENGLAND ”"——NEW 
E®XGLAND’S FIRST-FRUITS.—JOHN ELroT’s INDIAN GRAMMAR 
KEGUN.”——JOHN COTTON’S * GOv's FROMISE TO HIS PLANTATION.” 
— LETTERS ©F ROGER WILLAMS TO WINTHROP. — THUMAS 


HooKER’s * WAY OF THE CHURCHES OF NRW ENGLAND.” Bos- 


ton: Old South Meeting House. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, 


The Werner Mental Arithmetic. 


ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OF WRITTEN ARITHMETICS, 


Bound in Extra Linen. 158 pages. .. . 


JouRNAL oF Epucation, Boston, 


. Introduction Price, 30 cents. 


December 13. Read 


The Werner Company has entered the school book arena in a wav 


not hitherto attempted. 
into the hottest of the fight. 


along the line. 


With apparently limitless capital, it has made a leap 
It has thoroughly «quipped itself with agencies 


The Werner Mental Arithmetic may be taken as an indicative of what 


The Werner Company proposes to do. 


; Orca ATTENTION is called to the following article, in the 


It is a working book on every page. 


It is a book with which any teacher can secure results, having which no 


teacher, trained or untrained, can fail of secwing results. It is clear, definite, 


with abundance of material for limitless practice in oral work with numbers 


RB~ Correspond with us respecting this book and your needs in the text-book line. 


5 & 7 E. 16th St, New York. 
CHICAGO. 


a 

; THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA 


and is launching many new books, with which it is forcing the fighting all $ 


%e 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Macmillan Co.’s New Books. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 
Klementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. 


By SILVANUS P. THOPIPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.A.S. Cloth. Price, $1.40. 


“The first edition of this book at once became immensely popular, and deservedly so,on both sides of the Atlantic, The author combined 
in a rare degree the three principal requisites for the preparation of a good text-book. He was himself a widely-known scholar and investigator in the 
department of science specially treated ; he was more than ordinarily accomplished in the art of exposition, and he was an expert and successful teacher. 
His possession of these qualities in undiminished magnitude is evidenced in the preparation of this new edition now offered to the public, which is the 
original work in plan, but entirely revised and largely rewritten, with an enlargement of scope sufficient to embrace the important additions to the science 
which have been made during the past fifteen years. While retaining all essential “fundamentals,” Professor Thompson has found place for the pres- 
entation of all the essentials of recent discovery, and while this has been done with conciseness, it has also been done with that clearness and logical 


Feb. 28, 1895. 


12mo. 


appropriateness for which the writings of this author are justly celebrated. 


“At the end is an excellent series of questions, classified as to the chapters of the books to which they refer, which cannot fail to add much to the 


value of the book in use, especially for those who study without an instructor. 
ism it will be difficult to find another in the English language that is superior or even equal to this.” 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


New Volume. 


BURKE. —Speeches on American Taxation, on Conciliation 
With America, and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. 
With Introduction and Notes by F. G. Setsy, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 
70 cents, met. 


MACMILLAN’S MINIATURE SERIES. 


New Volume, 


CORSON.— Aims of Literary Study. By Professor Hiram Corson, 
Cornell University. 18mo. Price, 75 cents. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


; New Volumes. 
CLOUGH. — Selections 


18mo. Price, $1.00. 


SOUTHEY.— Poems by Robert Southey. 


EpwarRD DowpEN. 18mo. Price, $1.00. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


New Volume. 


BURN.— Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood. An Illustrated 
Hand-book to the Ruins in the Ciy and Campagna. By Ropert Burn, 


Chosen and arranged by 


from the Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough. ' 


In fact, as an ‘all-around’ elementary text-book in electricity and magnet- 
T. C. MENDENHALL, 7” Science. 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


New Volumes. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS: Miltiades; Themistocles ; Aristides ; 
Pausanias ; Cimon. With Notes and Vocabulary for Beginners, by 
E. S. SHucKksurGH,M A. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 86. Price, 40 cents, met, 


The Cambridge Milton for Schools: Paradise Lost. Books VII. 
and VIII. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indexes, by A. WILSON 
Verity, M A., sometime Scholar of Trinity C.llege ; Editor of the Pitt 
Press Shakespeare for Schools. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 106. Price, 50c., met. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN 
THE TILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by A. W. VerRIty, M.A. 


“In the admirable Pitt Press Scries the English texts. edited with copions scholarship, take a high 
place, and. among these, Mr. Verity's editions of Milton are conspicuous.’’—Aducational Review. 


Paradise Lost. Books I.and If. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 


and Index. 16mo. 6ocents. Books IIT. and IV. i6mo. 60 cents. 
Books V. and VI. i16mo. 60 cents. Books XI. and XII. 
16mo. 60 cents. 

Arcades and Comus. 16mo. go cents. 


Ode onthe Morning of Christ’s Nativity. L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. 75 cents. 
Samson Agonistes. 


‘*Tt wonld be diflicult to add anything to what we have already said of Mr. Verity’s editions of Milton. 


16mo. 7§ cents. 


M.A., Fellow of ‘I rinity College, Cambridge es author of Rome and the They show careful scholarship and admirable insigbt, and, what is more to the purpose in books intended 
Campagna, Old Rome, Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art, gor Shey show excellent judgment in what js included aad what is beth in the poten 
" ks | and in the introductions and appendices. . .. . . ough this edition is so well suited for school use. 
etc. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 292. Price, $2.25. | adult scholars, also, will fiad much in it to interest and help them.”—Journal of Education. , 


A New Work on 


the French Verb. 


THE FRENCH VERB NEWLY TREATED. 
An Kasy, Uniform, and Synthetic Method of its Conjugation. 


By A. ESCLANGON, Examiner in the Univers 


THE BOOK CONTAINS: A /ést as complete as possible of a// verbs of the dead 
or old conjugation, viz.: 
I. All verbs, regular and irregular, of the 4th conjugation, 
II, All verbs, regular and irregular, of the 3d conjugation. 
IIIf. All irregu'ar verbs of the 2d conjugation 
1V. The two irregular verbs of the 1st conjugation. 
In addition, about 700 regular verbs of the rst conjugation and about 50 of the 


second. 


ity of London. Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.25, nez. 


AND ALSO: A complete list of the defective verbs, several of which are revived 
by modern authors. 

Verbal substantives, adjectives, and in some cases proverbs and idiomatic 
sentences, are added, so far as space would allow. The whole is illustrated by 
| numerous examples. 

The principle of the method consists in @ single system of conjugation, and one 
which leaves but few exceptions, these nearly always running on the same tenses 
and the same persons. 


A Timely and Practical Work on the Currency. 
By ARTHUR I. FONDA. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 


A work dealing in a rational and common sense way with the requirements of an honest money, criticising the merits and defects of various changes 


proposed for its betterment; with an outline of a new Monetary System that 


seems to meet the requirements and correct existing faults. 


A Companion to Plato’s Republic for English Readers. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.75. Being a commentary, adapted to the translation of 
Plato’s Republic, by Davies and Vaughan, in the Golden Treasury Series. 
By BERNAKD BoSANQuET. 

Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. 8vo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, By BastL Epwarp Hammonp, Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.75, me¢. An Out- 
line of Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada, author of 
“ Kant and his English Critics.” 

From a New England Hillside. 18mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
cents. Notes from Underledge. By WILLIAM Potts. 


Price, 75 


lur catalogues, special lists of bocks on different subjects, etc., address 


MACMILLAN & CO., PuBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 15-16: The Ceniral Illinois Teachers’ As- 


sociation. Peoria. 


March 28-30: Southeastern Nebraska Educational 


Association, Beatrice. 


June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Pertle Springs. 


Jaly 5-12: National Educational Association, 


Denver, Col. 


July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 


Portland, Me. 
(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 150. | 
GEORGIA, 


The Southern Educational Journal says: The 
new state school commissioner of Georgia is an af- 
fable, level-headed, fearless, brainy man ; with 


the courage of his convictions; with the head and 
heart to go to the bottom of things; with the train- 
ing which will enable him to recognize facts and 
generalize from them proper laws ; a man who 
bas his eyes open, and who wi'l not be trifled with 
—in short, a man from whom Georgia may expect 
much, 

IOWA. 

The department of public instruction has just 
issued a valuable list of books suitable for school 
libraries, also a complete statistical report of all 
the schools in the state, and an educational direc- 
tory for 1895. 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan was the most represented state, out- 
side of Ohio, at the Cleveland meeting. State 
Saperintendent H. R. Pettengill and wife, and W. 
A. Robinson of Datroit, leading the list. There 
were forty in all: 

Cyrus Smith and C. O. Hoyt of Lansing; G. 
W. Walker of Adrian ; J. W. Simmons of Owosso ; 
T. R. Wilocxson and B. A. Hinsdale of Ann 
Arbor; L. Palmer and T. L. Evans of Jackson; 
A. W. Tressler of Monroe; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Chalmers of Grand Rapids; E. L. Briggs of 
Coldwater; O. I. Woodley of Menominee; F. 
W. Asbury of Battle Creek; C. T. Grawn of 
Traverse City; M. E. Whitney of Ypsilanti; O. 
R. Hardy of Ishpeming; S. S. Beggs of Escan- 
uba; H. B. Andrus of Nashville; H. H. Frost of 
West Bay City; OU. L. Miller of Charlotte; F. E. 
Converse of Pontiac; W. J. McKone of Mason; 
R. G. Boone of Ypsilanti; E. C. Thompson, Mrs. 
E. C. Thomp:zon, A. S. Whitney, Miss Lonise 
Miller, and Miss Kate Davies of Saginaw; Miss 
Scott, C. B. Hall, and S. E. Whitney of Detroit ; 
Ira L. Forbes of Vassar; C. E. Palmerlee of La- 
peer; L. B. Lee of Ann Arbor; J. C. Eagle of 
Y psilanti. 


MINNESOTA, 


The University of Minnesota has increased ita 
attendance the past year from 1,800 to 2,100. The 
university is to-day fifth in rank as to attendance 
among the institutions of higher edacation in this 
country. Ten years ago there was an enrollment 
of about 300 students with a faculty of twenty- 
four, very meagre ¢quipments and no modern 
buildings. Now there is an enrollmeat of 2,100 
and a faculty of 140, the best of «quipments and a 
number of five buildings. Within the past few 
years the standards have been ao raised that many 
people admitted in the earlier years cannot now 
enter the university, Two handsome new build- 
ings have been added to the campus this year. 
One, a new library building costing $155,000, has 
just been completed. It is built of Ohio sandstone, 
the front of the building representing the old 
Grecian Parthenon. There are about 40,000 


WALTER BAKER 


RE, HICH CRADE 


AND. CHOCOLATES 


iy <a 2. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


@ from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

S used in spy, of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ Cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


volumes in the library now and additions are being 
constantly made. The building is fireproof, 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. The 
other new structure referred to is the ore testing 
building. costing’$10,000. The machinery, cost- 
ing $7,000, ia the most complete of the kind in the 
country. 

A series of chamber music concerts are being 
given at the university. The educational value of 
these concerta becomes more and more apparent as 
the series lengthens. The programme for the 
last embraced Schumann’s trio, op. 80; Mozart’s 
trio No. 5; Brahm’s trio, op. 114. 

Mies Elizabeth Harrison of Chicago, the well- 
known lecturer upon kindergarten topics, has been 
giving a short series of lectures in Minneapolis. 
Dr. Jordan, superintendent of the city schools, 
has been unanimously reélected for a term of three 
years. 

NEW YORK. 
Dr. Alexander Carolus Curtius was the first 
Latin teacher of New York city. He came from 
Amsterdam in 1659 to teach for a salary of $280 
a year. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Miss Emma F, Bates, the newly elected state 
superintendent, successor to Mrs. Laura J. Kisen- 
hath, is highly praised for the industry and spirit 
with which she has entered upon her duties. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


EKighty-one atudents have enrolled at the new 
school begun on January 2, at Myerstown. The 
institution will get a permanent name at the ses- 
sion of the East Pennsylvania conference of the 
United Evangelical Church. Edwin W. Chubb, 
formerly the professor of English in the California, 
Pa., state normal, isthe principal. He is assisted 
by eight active instructors. The school occupies 
the buildings used formerly by Palatinate College. 
Philadelphia’s echools cost $3 563493 There 
are 148500 pupils, and the expense is about 
$24 each. This includes all the special work and 
higher public educational institutions. 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, realizing the 
really superlative loveliness of the ‘‘ Wild Fiowers 
of America,’’ is bringing them into the homes of 
its readers. This chance is one of those that come 
once in a lifetime only. There will be no use re- 
gretting to take advantage of it when the chance 
is gone, for the circumstances that enable the 
JOURNAL to give the ‘‘ Wild Flowers of Amer- 


ica ”? to the American people cannot be repeated. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 


FREE 


YOU WANT 


Send us your address on a postal 
apd we will mail you our beautiful 
Illustrated Booklet, contai ning 
engravings of celebrated paintings 
with sketches of the artists’ lives. 
You will deem it a treasure. 

Ask your dealer for Acme Writing Tablets, 
and take no other. They are the best, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER €O, 
Cor. N. Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N, «. 


The 
Miller’s 
Daughter. 


For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beautiful 
writing tablet of 
Plated Wedding 
Cream Paper. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester is earnestly working for a new high 
school building, which will probably be erected 
sometime during the present year. , 

Dover will probably follow Manchester's ex- 
ample. 

Principal L. S. Hastings of Nashua recently 
lectured before the Dartmouth College Teachers’ 
Club. 

The first annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Academic Principals will be held on May 
9,10. This association will be organized in the 
intereet of the private schools of the state. 

Colby Academy, New London, has 146 students 
registered, the largest number in its history. 

McGaw Normal Institute will soon erect a new 
chemical laboratory. 

The Schoolmasters’ Saturday Club of Southern 
Berkshire held a meeting at the Miller House, 
Great Barrington, February 16 ‘*‘ Professional 
Reading ’’ was the subject discussed. The next 
meeting is appointed for April 13. 

Several of the public-spirited citizens have recently 
offered thr ir services to aid in increasing the Jibrary 
fund of the girls’ high and Latin schools. A 
series of six entertainments, consisting of lectures, 
concerts, and readings, is to be held in the hall of 
the school building on West Newton street on suc- 
cessive Wednesday evenings at eight o'clock. The 


 ensaber lecture will be given by John Fiske, 


LL.D., who takes for his subject ‘‘ More Abont 
the Boston Tea Party.’’ . 

West Stockbridge hed a public meeting Febru- 
ary 13, in which were exercises in history, reading, 
and arithmetic by pupile from the public schools, 
and addresses by Mr. G. T. Fletcher, agent of the 
atate board of education, and Mr. Walter Sargent, 
assistant state supervisor of drawing. 

On Thursday Mesers. Fletcher and Sargent, as- 
sisted by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor 
of drawing, conducted an institute at West Stock- 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucons lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever ; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, 0. 
ay Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 
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Prepare for Spring Work in Botany. 


Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. Each 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains $20 of these fine color 


plates. 


Opposite each plate is a full description cf the flower, with its popular and botanical 


names. Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 
is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $200,006, It can now be had of 


us at a merely nominal price. 


OUR OFFERS. 


“1. For Two (2) NEw subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


2. ONE NEW eubscriber to the JOURNAL OF EpuCATION and $1.00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. 8. Commission of Education. 


“‘Thave examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr. G. H. Buek, 
—— in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring. shape, and size of the flowers as they grow. 


WILD FLOWERS AMERICA. 


othing that has come under my notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of educat- 
ing the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 
every family in the country, and at least every school will place a set of these illustrations in its reference 
library. Very sincerely, 


W. T. HARRIS.” 


tte 


Name 


Address 


Part __ of the « Wild 


Part 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 
of the «+ Wild Flowers of America.”’ 


Flowers of America.’’ 


BSS 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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EACH THE YOUNG IDEA TO SHOOT... 


they'll be interested. 


sugar- coated. 


Interest your pupils and they'll aim right. 
They want progressive, up-to-date text- books. 
The sugar doesn't hurt, and the medicine’s there just 


— right at the mark — not over or under. 


Give them the right 


the same. 


It is on this plan . 


GEOGRAPHY 
PENMANSHIP 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 
LITERATURE 
GRAMMAR 
ETYMOLOGY 
PHYSIOLOGY 
BOTANY 
GEOMETRY 


have been published. 
velop Thought. 


For full description of 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICACO. 


ones that are giving 


any of our books write to us. 


you are connected and the character of such connection. 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, 


MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE POTTE 


They arouse and quicken the mind and de 


child likes as much as to be taught by stories and apt illustrations. 


PROGRESSIVE 
THXT-BOOKS 


Contrast the stage-coach with the limited express, 
the telegraph with the post-boy of the ’20’s, and you have the 
measure of superiority of the Potter Text- Books over the “ old-time” 


way to them. 


In correspondence give name and location of school with which 


Agents engaged on salary or commission. 


sort of text-books and 
Give them the lessons ' 
Nothing a 


bridge, for the teachers of that town and Richmond. 

Oa February 15 Messrs. Fietcher and Sargent 
conducted an institute at Sheffield for the teach- 
ers of Sheffiald, Egremont, and New Marboro’. 
At the close of the institute remarks were made 
by local clergymen and the chairman of the Shef- 
field school committee. 

The fifth report ef the free public library com- 
mission was received in the legislature Thureday. 
The report says that since the establishment of 
the commission free public libraries have been es- 
tablished in 70 of the towne that in 1890 had none, 
and books have been farnished to 25 towns under 
the provisions of the act of 1892, chapter 255. 
Thirteen towns have accepted the provisions of the 
act of 1890 and been supplied with booke during 
the year. Itappearsthat, of 353 towns and cities, 
247 contain free public libraries that are entirely 
under municipal control; 32 libraries the use of 
which is entirely free and in the management of 
which the municipality is in some form repre- 
sented; 22 contain libraries to which the town or 
city appropriates money, but over which it has no 
control. Twenty towns have free public libraries, 
but are supported entirely by private banefaction ; 
32 towns have no public libraries, though in a few 
of this class small association libraries exist. The 
report calls the attention of people in small towns 
to the benefit of the law relative to public libra ies, 
and recommends such acceptance of t: e provisions 
as will entitle such towns to receive books from 
the commiasion. 

There are in the commonwealth 7,833 public 
schools of all grades; 11,714 teachers, and 400,609 
pupile. Kight new high schools have been estab- 
lished, making the present number 255, attended 
by 30,540 pupils. The amount of money raised 
by taxation for all school purposes is $9,778,644 

There were in the state on May 1, 1894, 400,325 
children between five and fifteen, an increase for 
the year of 10,286, which is 4,228 above the aver- 
age forthe previous ten years. There has been 
an increase in every county but two,— Dakes re- 
porting a decrease of one and Hampshire a de- 
crease of twenty. The large increase is confined 
principally to Essex, Middlesex, Soffolk, and 
Worcester counties, and to the large cities in those 
counties, 

_ Ifto the number of children in the publicschoole 
is added those in private schools, 66,168, it will 
appear that the total increased attendance in all 
schools is keeping pace with the number of chil- 
dren of achool age in the state. The number that 
enter the public echools alone actually «xceeds the 
number in the state between five and fifteen years 
of age. If the number in private schoola be 
counted with these, the whole enrollment of chil- 
dren in primary and secondary schools is sixteen 
per cent. greater than the number of children in 
the state between five and fifteen, All the retarns 


show that practically nearly all of the children of 


school age attend school during some portion of 
the year, and that large numbers continue to at- 
tend after passing the school age. 

It is now ten years since the passage of the free 
text-book law. The expenditures for the year 
1893-4 is $581,684 75, againat $588,760.38 in tke 
year 1883-4. The firat year the cost per child 
was $2 08, the present year the cost was $1.77. 
The secretary says: “If discarded text-books 
should go to the home rather than to the pape:- 
mill or the furnace, they would be replaced earlier 
in their life, the echoola would have cleaner books, 
and the homes of the people would not ba without 
profit.” 

The expenditure for superintendents for the 
year is $186,856 64, against $173 19413 for the 
previous year. As the value of the superintend- 
ent’s service comes to be better understood, the 
demand for the most skilled form of the service is 
increased ; it ia desirable that sowe plan be de- 
vised for making universal a system so eflicient for 
directing into proper channels the large sums an- 
nuaily flowing from the treasury toward the 
echoole. 

Among the suggestions that have been made for 
extending the application of the superintendent 
law of 1888 the following are noted :— 

1. Towns whose valuation is under two and one- 
half millions might be authorized to unite with 
towns whose valuation exceeds this sum, with ap- 
propriate state aid for the former. 

2. The payment of the portion of the school 
fund now bestowed on certain towns might be 
conditioned upon their employing the desired au- 
pervision. 

3. The towns that come within the provisions 
of the law of 1888 might be conveniently districted 
under competent authority from the legislature. 


A VICTORY FOR ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL 
DrEsk8s.—The board of education of Cincionati, 
Ohio, by a vote of 22 to 7, or more than three to 
one, adopted a resolution favoring the furnishing 
of the new schools of Cincinnati with adjastable 
desks and seats. 

The matter has been before the « ommittee on 
farnitare and supplies, and before the board of 
education, since September, 1894. Adjustable 
desks and seats, of five different etyles, have been 
carefully examined, and on Febroary 4:h, the 
board, by the above vote, awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Walou(-bill Ligh echool to the 
Bobrick School Farniture Company, of Boston, 
Mass., and the Mount Adams primary school to 
the Chandler Company, also of Boaton, 


ARBOR DAY IS 


COMING 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT 


Exercises for Arbor Day. 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable 
suggestions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list 
of appropriate selections from popular authors, and suggestions 


for essays. 
A Study for Home and 


Native Trees. School. 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated, Price, 30 cts. 


The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in 
walks and rambles in town and —s It is wholly unlike any- 
thing that has ever before been published on the subject. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York city: ‘ For the general reader 
the scientific descriptions of trees in Botanies are too technical and 
contain too many hard names. The beginner needs something more 
simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. In cneouraging 
pupils to observe and ong teachers will unquestionably fin 
stance. 


this little book of great ass 


Dick’s Festival Reciter. 


Containing elaborate Exercises, Programmes, Prize 
Songs, and Marches for Arbor Day, Memoria] Day, etc. 


Paper Binding. Price, 30 cents. 


Arbor Day Stencils, 


Sold only in sets, 25 cents. 
California Giant. 
Charter Oak. 
Washington Elm. 
God Bless Our Trees. 
10 cents 


Plant Charts, 


Size, 24 x 36 inches. 
1. Types of Roots, 


2. Margins, Bases, Shapes of 
Leaves. 


3. Types of Corollas. 
4. Type of Crowfoot Family. 
Mustard “ 


5: 

“ “ Composite ‘“ 
8. “ “ Mint “ 
9. “ “ L'ly 
10. “ Palse 


These charts, fron 4 to 10, 
each show flowers, stalk, leaves, 


and parts of flowers enlarged. 


Aaaress NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


A concise 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. 


these cautions. 
price, 25 cents. 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. 


Paper: price, 25 cents. 
Address 


Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


and comprehensive arrange 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
By James F. WILtIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper; 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIS. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


Use it, and pupils will soon 


become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


| | 
| 
| | 
— | 
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Blood Diseases 


such as Scrofula and Anwmia, 


Skin Eruptions and Pale or 


Sallow Complexions, are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


TRADE MARK. 
Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. SOcents and $I. 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil. 
edy so quickly and effectively enriches and 
purifies the blood and gives nourishment 
to the whole system. It is pleasant to take 
and easy on the stomach. 

Thin, Emaciated Persons and all 
suffering from Wasting Diseases are re- 
stored to health by Scott’s Emulsion, 

Be sure you get the bottle with our 
trade-mark on it. Refuse cheap substitutes! 


No other rem- 


FREE, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
(Continued from page 148.] 


CALIFORNIA, 


The high school principsla receive salaries as 
follows: San Francisco, $3 000; Oakland, $2,700; 
Sacramento and Los Angeles, $2,500; Beikeley 
and Stockton, $2,400 

Los Angeles has 284 teachers, 208 elementary, 
forty-eight kindergartners, twenty-two prepar- 
tory, six special. ‘The kindergartens cost $2 420 
per month, ard the high school, $2,700. 

There are 900 in the Los Angeles normal echoe! 
and training department, divided about equally. 
The new building is an immense euccess and Dr. 
E. T. Pierce is as great a success as ever. The 
school is fairly booming and upon lines that will 
endure all time and seasons. 

President Ke'logg and Professer Elmer E. Brown 
of the State Uaiversity have been appointed upon 
the state board of education, which gives general 
satisfaction. 

The Pacific School Journal has this well mer 
ted tribute to one of the moat brilliant educationa) 
people on the coast: It is greatly regretted by 
teachers and people throughout Napa county that 
the term of « ffise of the county euperiatendent, 
Anna E Dixon, is nearing its close. She has 
been indefatigable in her efforts to advance the 
interest of education, and she hag been eminently 
successful. Ly her bright manner and excellent 
business ability she has made many friends, who 
will be sorry to have her leave. She has erpec- 
cially endeared herself to the teachers by her kind 
words and ready assistance. Last but not least 
will she bé missed by the school children, all of 
whom know and love her, and were alwava de- 
lighted with her visite. She declined a proffered 
renomination, and with it certain r lection to the 
(ffise she has go ably filled. Miss Dixon expects 
to enter Stanford University next semester, mak- 
ing history her mejor study. The beat wishes of 
her hosts of frienas g>» with her. 

Los Angeles Teachers’ Institute had a three- 
days session with addresses by President Dav.d 
Starr Jordan and Profeesor Earl Barnes, Pres:- 
dent Martin Kellogg of the State University, Pres- 
ident C. H. Kayes of Throop [nstitute, Profeeror 
John D.ckinson, Principal E. E Cates, Dr. F. W. 
S:eddom, Mise Lessa L Kelso of the city public 
library, Professor F. B. Dreslar of the normal 
school, and Professor L. H. Swift, and Mrs. C. M. 
N. Ciaverie, sup2rvisor of kindergartens. One of 
the leading featares of the institute was a series of 
round tables for the various grades. 


COLORADO. 


The last biennial report of the regents of the 
University of Colorado has just been published. 
lt indicates a wonderful growth of the university 
during the last two years. When Dr. Baker be- 
came president in 1892. the attendance was 169. 
io 1892-3, 237; im 1503-4, 305; on October 1, 
1894, 363 A number of s'udente have entered 
since that time. ‘The report calls attention to the 
necessity of $500 000 for improvements of the 
buildings and grounds, and $20 000 additional, 
snnually, to the sum now received ($40 000), to 
meet the actual running expenses. 

Two prizee, of $25 and $15, are awarded anna- 
ally bythe Indian Kights Association of Colorado 
to pupils ia the high schools of the state who pre- 
sent the best essays upon asai;ned sutj con- 
cerning the Iadians. Both prizse were awarded 
to papils of the West Denver high school, the firet 
being awarded to James McKechnie, the second to 

-Wionifred Kinney. Both are members of the 
third class in the high echool. 

Professor Tacker of Dartmouth College, lectured 
under the auspices of the Denver Pablic Library, 
Fridav evening, January 25, to a large andience, 
on ‘‘ Education Expressed in Social Values.’’ 

The sixteenth annual report of the State Agri- 
cultural College has baen issued and shows a re- 
parkable growth of the ovl'ege duriog the last 
three years. The faculty has been strengthened, 
valuable additions have been made to the equip- 
ment, and the enrollment has increased nearly one 
huodred per cent. President Ellis has reason to 


feel proud of the work which has been accom-' 


plished daring his administration. 


Paradcxical, but yet true, the entire state de- 
partment of pablic instruction is manned by women. 

The first examination of teachers under the new 
state administration will occur February 22, 23. 


NEW YORK. 


The National Geographical Society has just is- 
sued the firet of a series of geograpbic monographs 
of the physical features of the earth’s surface, to 
be published monthly during the school year at 
twenty cents each, or $1.50 for the series of ten, by 
the American Book Company. The monographs 
will be prepared by professional experts of the 
highest standing, and written particalarly for 
teachers of geography, though they will be written 
in simple language, which pupils can understand. 
The first number ie a handsome royal octavo pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages, with diagrams and 
finely made illustrations. It is written by Major 
J. W. Powell, ex-director of the United States 
Geological Survey, as an eminent ethnologist, as a 
writer on scientific matters in our leading maga 
zines, and as a man who firat explored the Grand 
C. fion of Colorado. 

‘The public-spirited women of New York city 
have formed ‘‘ The Woman’s Association for the 
Improvement of Pablic Edacation’’ for the pur- 
pose of cciperating with the Good Government 
Ciubs and the Committee of Seventy. 

At the recent meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle 
states and Maryland, P:ofessor Nicholas Murray 
Batler of Columbia was elected president, and 
Profeesor Lucy A. Salmon of Vassar vice-presi- 
dent. Dean Andrews of Colgate was placed upon 
the executive committee. 

By the decisiun of the Fayerweather will, twenty 
colleges divide $3,600 000, and Hamilton college 
gets $180,000; the university of Rochester gets 
the same. 


The student committee on discipline at Cornell, 
which was organized in the spring of 1£93, gave 
so much satisfaction last year that the faculty has 
invested it with powers of original jarisdiction in 
all cases of university discipline. Tne committee, 
which, as heretofore, consists of four seniors, three 
janiors, two eophomores, and one freshman, with 
the president of the uoiversity for ite chaiman, 
has changed its title to the S udent S;lf-Govern- 
ment Council. Cornell stud: n's have thus gained 
at a bound a system of college government, which 
meskes the j>int action of the faculty and a repre- 
sentative body of studente necessary to the infil c- 
tion of co'lege disc:ipline oy on any student. 


In the city of Brock'yn school No. 15 bas a 
batallion numbering 250 boys, and uses the old 
Gatling battery armory to drill in after school hours. 
The single tax lsagae has made complaint, on the 
ground that it encourages a war spirit and develops 
the brute instinct in human kind. On the o'her 
hand, Mr. Coombs of Brooklyn has introduced in 
the house of representatives a bill to authoriz, the 
president to detail army aod naval « flicers to assist 
in military inetruction io the pobiic echools in 
cities where pupila number more than 500. 


The New York city board of education asked 
this year for $4.92320777 The bard of eati- 
mate allowed fo: teachers, $3 461 000; for direc- 
tors, $181,988; for evening schools, $180,000; 
for board of edocation expenses, $42 750; for 
school libraries, $15 214; for corporate schools, 
$137,292 43; for free lectures, $31 500; for the 
college of the city of New York, $150,000; for 
the normal coll ge, $150 000... . The lack of 
school accommodations has led to a movement for 
a school censas. The number of school sittings is 
219 834, while the number of children is estimated 
to be 452,483. 

The Teachers’ Protective Union, an association 
of teachers orgavized about thirty years ago for 
matual protection and life insurance, organ z3d 
for 1895 by electing B D. L. Southerland prasi 
dent; Andrew J. Whiteside, treasurer, and John 
J. Sturdivant, secretary. The society has paid 
many hundred dollars for life insurance, at three 
dollara each assessment, with the distinct promise 
in the by-laws that the amount due shall be paid 


to the assign of the deceased member, without any 
legal or dilatory formality, within an hour’s notice 
of the death of a member, doing the greatest good 
at the time when most needed.— School, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIATION. 


The Illinois state committee in attendano @ at 
the N. E. A., appointed at the last session of the 
[llinoia State Teachers’ Association, met in Chi- 
cago, January 26, all nine members present. I: 
was voted not to name an: flicial route, but to lend 
the assistance of the committee as & whole to sach 
railroads as exhibit commendable activity in work- 
ing up a large attendance from thie state. Wil- 
liam O Krohn, Homer Bevans, and C O Sendder 
were directed to go at once to Denver to secure 
firat-clase headquarters for the [ilinois delegation. 
O. T. Bright and Hcmer Bevans of Chicago, Cc 
J. Kinney of Rockford, and C. O Scudder of 
South Evanston, were made a sub-committee for 
Northern Illinois; J. A. Mercer of Peoria, Wil 
liam O. Krohn of Champaign, and J. A. Collias of 
Sprivgfield, for Central Illinois; and Joho Soy- 
der of Cairo, and R.A. Haight of Alton, for 
Southern Illinois. It seemed to be ia the air that 
[ilinois will assume her position as the banner 
state. The fare to Denver and retarn, from [ili- 
nois pointe, will be one Jowest siandard first-class 
fare, plus two dollars for membership ticket, good 
for return till S-ptember 1. The state committee 
recommerd the organization of the teachers and 
o hers in partes ot size to be easily cared for. It 
is hoped many superintendents #nd principals will 
begin at once to organize such parties in their 
neighborhoods. Anyone with such a party behind 
him can get all reasonable concessions from the 
transportation companies. The sub-committee 
will lend all possible aid towarda the formation of 
parties and will be glad to answer inquiries. The 
following railroads were represented and nromia¢d 
to hustle,” so to speak: theC., B., & Q , which 
owne the lines it uses from Chicago, Peoria, aod 
St. Lonis to Denver; the C., R I, & P., which 
owns ita line to Denver from Chicago and Rock 
Island ; the Santa Fé, the Wabash, the C. & A.., 
the Union Pac fic, and the C. & N. W., which 
own their lives. 

J. A. MERCER, Secretary of the Comm ttee. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Among the features of the March Harper's 
Month/y is a timely article on the public schools of 
New York city, by Stephen H. Olin, one of the 


chief promotera of school reform legislation at 
Albany. The very interesting question of heredity 
forvs the subject of an article by St. George 
Mivart ; Lawrence Hatton describes ‘' The Liter- 
ary Landmarks of Jerusalem’’; C:a.er W. Whit- 
ney contributes a ficely illustrated paper on ‘‘ Fox- 
Honting io the United States.’”’ In *‘ The Indus- 
trial Region of Northern Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Georgia,’’ Julian Ralph notes the result of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The number is, as usual, 
strong in fiction It contains the last chapters of 
Richard Harding Davis’ ‘‘ The Princess Aline,’’ 
the fourth inataliment of Thomas Hardy’s 
‘* Hearts Insurg: nt,’’ and four short stories; ‘ A 
Californian,’ s San Francisco love story, by Ger- 
aldine Bonner; ‘‘ The Second Miesouri Compro- 
miee,’’ a humorova episode in Idaho history, by 
Owen Wistar; ‘‘ Fame’s Little Day,’’ being the 
adventares of an aged Vermont cou.le in the 
metropolis, by Sarah Orne Jewett; and ‘' An 
Everyday Affair,’ a realistic eketch of Copen- 
hagen life, by Olga Finch. 


— The Bosio ian improves with each number in 
its fand of interesting material, attractiveness in 
point of illastration and valaable historical data, 


as well asin articles of timely importance. The 
leading article in the February number is entitled 
How Wasehington’s Birthday was Made a Holi- 
day,’’ in which Mr. Walter G. Chase has far- 
nished letters frcm Washington Irviog, Charles 
Sumner, Wendsll Phillins, and others. That 
plessiog writer, Abby Morton Di: z, tells of ‘ Early 
Plymouth Schools.’”’? ‘*Uur Poor Neighbors’’ is 
from the pen of Rev. D. W. Waldron, giving im- 
portant traths regarding the cordition of B »ston’s 
poor. Other important papers are * Our Pilgrim 
Foremothere,”’ ** Progress of the Shoe and Leather 
Trade,’ Piayers and Piass,’’ Authors and 
Books.’’ Boston: Bustonian Pab ishing Company. 


— The Magazine of Art for March contains a 
wealth of valuable txt and artistic illustra‘ion. 
A feature of the number is ‘‘ Art ia the Theatre 
— Part I,’’ by Gustave Redon. with three fise 
illastrati ns, — section of Gallo-Roman theatre at 
Orange, p'an of the same theatre, and the theatre, 
of Marcellus. Rome. “ Carrent Art: from Winter 
Exhibitions,’’ by Claude Phillip’, is the opening 
article. which is fioely illustrated. Other articles 
are Mc. Yerke’s Collection at Chicago,” ‘* Pen 
Deawing and Pen D anghtsmen,’’ and ‘ Orissa, 
the Holy Land of India.’’ Chronicle of 
Art’’ ie especially varied and valuable, Naw 
Y rk; The Cassell Pablishing Company. T+ rms, 
$3 5U year. 


— ‘* Fallacies of High Critica’’ isthe aubj-ct «f 
an interesting peper with which Professor William 
Henry Green of Princeton opens the Review Seo- 
tion of the Homiletic Review for February. Ben- 
jamin Kidd’s popular work on Social Evolu- 
‘tion ’’ is criticised in a masterly way by Dr. Wil- 
liam W. McL:ne of New Haven. Rev. Horace E. 
Warner contributes a practical paper on *' The 
Minister’s Study of Science.’’ P:ofeasor Gross 
Alexanier, ).D , of Vanderbilt University, giv s 
**Some Practical Thoughts on Composing Ser- 
mons.’?’ The Sermonic Section contains sermons 
by Pasteur Picard of Paris; John Carrie, D.D., of 
Halifax, N. 8. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brook- 


TO BRING UP 
your weight in firm, soun 
healthy flesh, after the ‘‘Grip, 
or Pneumonia (‘‘Lung Fe- 
ver”), Bilious or other Fevers, 
or any wasting disease; to 
thoroughly purify your blood, 
rouse your liver to healthy 
action, and brace up your 
system when you feel * run- 
own” or played-out ”"—take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 
Arrington, Nelson Co., Va. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: Sir—Allow 
me to offer my thanks to you 
for my good health since using 
your “Golden Medical Discoy- 
ery.” I was but the shadow of 
a person, so thin and haggard, without one 
moment's ease; had suffered for years with my 
stomach and liver, and this spring had a very 
severe attack of La Grippe, I then commenced 
using the * Discovery ’’ and my recovery is 
wonderful. Iam forty-five years old, and 
feel as well and strong as I did when sixteen 
ears old; my sleep is as sound as an infant's, 


i remain, 
Yours thankfully, 


lyn, and others. R. Balgarnie, D.D, of Bishop 
Auckland, of has a valuable expository 
paper on ‘“‘ The Shadow Reversed on the Sardia 
Absz.’”’ Faonk & WagnailaCompany. $3 a year. 


— The February God+y's ia a most interesting 
number, containing the ‘' Private Picture Gal- 
lery,’’ ‘‘ The Fair Women ”’ series, ‘‘ Nihilism up 
to Date,’’ a very clever one-act comedy entitled 
‘* Bentley’s Beat,’’ a graphic article descriptive 
of a woman’s life at Vassar College, a further in- 
stallment of Mise Childs’ serial story, ‘‘ A Natural 
Ioference,’’ and a more than usually interesting 
complement of short storier, sketches, poemr, 
book reviews, etc. The whole is set off with 
seventy-five illustrations, a large proportion of 
which are from original drawings. New York. 


— Babyland for January is a gay valentine 
number. The frontispiece is from Hals’ famous 
painting of ‘‘ A Datch Baby,’’ in gorgeous array ; 
and the last page is a tuneful song for the kinder- 


gartens, ‘‘Good Morning, Canary,’’ by Emilie 
Poulason. Boston: Alpha Publishing Company. 
Price, 50 cents. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 

Babyland for February; terms, 50 cents. Boston: 
Alpba Publishing Company. 

The Americiyn Naturalist tor February ; terms, 
$400 a year. Philadeip \ia: 618 Minor street. 

The Magazine of Art for March; terms, $3.50 

ear. New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Homiletic Reviewtor February; terms $3 00 
ayear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
cur Tittle Ones and the Nursery tor February; 
terms, $1.50 a year. Boston: 51 Summer street. 
Werner's Magazine for February; terms, $200 a 
New York: 108 East 16th street. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Indammation, 
Heals the Sores. 
Protects the Miem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Hestores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. COLD'NHEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril aud is agreeable 
Price 50 cents, at Druggirte; by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


year. 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
early to [ustitute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical hools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Pupils sent 


COLLEGES. 


Brstos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORWAL SCHOOLS, 


MAss STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


grates NORMAL SCHOOL, 


INGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A.@G Boxpen. AM. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Hagar, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Masa. 
For both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. Principal. 


VW Sen corresponding with advertisers 


please mention Journal, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


wile. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Literature of the Georgian : ° Minto. Harper & Brothers, N Y, $1 50 
New Born Equal - . - Robinson. “ 1 25 
A Farm House Cobweb - - Hayues. “ “ “ 1 25 
The Adventures of Jones - - - - Carruth. ‘ “ “ 1 00 
The Phantoms of the Foot Bridge - - - Craddock. “ “ “ 1 50 
Beyond the D.eams of Avarice - - - Resant “ “ “ 1 50 
How to Speak French in Toree Months - ° Pitman. Isaac Pitmin's Sons, N. Y. 15 
Latin Grammar ina Nutshell - March Brothers, Lebanon, O. 15 
Among the Granite Hills - Currier. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


- - Bradley. Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Elementary Color - - 
A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics - Schelling. Gton & Lo., Buston. 

Old English Ballads - - “ 1 35 
A Companion to Plato’s Republic - - - Bozanquet. Macmillan & Co, N. Y. 1 75 
Four Years of Novel Reading - - - - Moulton. 1) C Heath & Co, Boston. 50 
Children of Circumstances - - - Iota. D. Appleton & Co., 

The U S. Geological Survey - - Wolcott. “ 

First Attacks on Mother Tongue - : - Sully. “ “ “ 

Life of Dean Bu -kland - . - - - Gordon. “ “ “ 8 50 
General Hancock - - - - Walker. “ 1 50 
The Evolution of the Mass Public School 8ystem Martin. “ “ “ 1 £0 
Dust and Laurels : . - - - Pendered. “ “ “ 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
at Oldest and best known in U. S. 
— ‘*T bad ap examination in French this morn- Established 1855. 

ing,’ said a bhappy-go-locky Harvard student, 3 East 14th St., New York. w 
‘pat I last went to see 
Howarth in ‘ Richelieu. thought I might as well wanted for advanced 
go to see a play about Frenchmen as to ‘grind’ Lady Teachers bo ne and Higb 
over a dozen atupid books in the language of la- 


belle Paris.’’ Bureau, RosBERT L. Myers, Manager 
— (10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


‘*TRUST THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED.” 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Catarrh caused hoarseness and difficulty in speak 
OF RELIABLE 


ing. I also to a great extent lost hearing. By the 

use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of mucus has 
ceased, voice and hearing bave greatly improved.— | gehoois, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
J. W. Davidson, Att’y at Law, M nmonth, Ill. | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


I used Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrb, and have 7 hots, 


received great benefit. I believe it a safe and cer- E. MIRIAM 
tain cure. Very pleasant to take.—Wm. Frazer, 150 FirTH AVENUB (corner 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Price of Cream Balm ia fifty cents. ‘ 


— A Bismarck schoo sien who had been tell- 
ing the story of David ended it with, ‘‘ And all 

ittle cherub, w 
wonder, said, after s moment's thons ht, “On, | National Educational Association 
AT 


my, what a memory you have got ! '’— Times. 


OOYRIERE, 
of Twen 


w VORE 


Teachers Wanted. | American, Be coan, 


For the Meeting of the 


Denver w~wJuly, 


Mrs. WINstow’s “SooTHINe SyRuP”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 


Mrs. 


s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
a bottle. [w 


— Friend —‘‘ Are you superstitious ? Do you 


believe in sign: ?’’ One Fare ihe Round Trip 


Successful Merchant —‘“‘ No; newepaper adver- with $200 added for membership fee. 
+ ” 
— are better —and cheaper.’ — Printer’s Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
— Cars, and Free Keclining Chair Cars, 
Chicago to Denver, 


will sell Excursion tick-ts at_a rate 
not to exceed 


| 

IMPORTANT —When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop | Write to W. B KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- and Ticket Agent. Chicago and Northwestern 
ral Depot. R'y, Chicago, for full information. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Klevators and ail 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars ‘ONGS OF HISTORY. 
stages, and elevated ratiroads to all Depots You be By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union Rlegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Hote! than at any other first-class hotel in the city. | Nixw ENGLAND Pus Co, 3 somerset St., Roston. 


The Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


Educational and Library 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


is NOW COMPLETE. 


Parts 1 to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas, 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 
If you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas in parts is nearly ex- 
hausted and the publishers will not issue another edition in that form. The Atlas can then be 


obtained only in bound form at a considerable advance in price. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


S U PPO RT the government; it needs money, cry those who advocate the “ information” agen- 
cies, To be sure the candidate writes fifty letters for nothing, but then he ts getting 
practice in correspondence; he ts laying in a stock of patience. or enlarging bis vocabulary: f words not 
admitted into dictionaries, according to his disposition; and above all he is helping out the government in 
this time uf need Suppose the 50,000 teachers that some of these ager cies claim to have secured by free 
rev istration and otherwise wiite an average of TH E be vacant, there is a thousand dollars a day 
two lettters # day to places they are told will going straight into Unele Sam’s pocket, and 
helping him to keep up his gold reserve. Very true; we incii eto think more than that »mount ts paid by 
luckless teachers in just this way. But it these teachers could put the same amount cf «nergy that they 
on will elect a congress somewha' erently made »~A 
up, that will be better in the end, even for the ... GOVER N M ENT. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
Tho 211 Wabash Ave. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *tincaco m1.” 
Established 1887 Teachers located in ’94, 376. New cir ulars give full information. 


Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w Address 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Goverpesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call cu or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eogiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Eee, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


believe that there are other excellent teachers’| Each of the 
teachers seut us eminently 8 the requirement 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting & matter of made no mistake iu placing this selection ca: te blanche 


80 much importance to me wholly in the bands of| jy) your hanas. Both the superintendent and com- 

any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mitiee commend them.”’—C. C., CUNDALL, M.D., Fair 
Haven. Conn. 

We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion shoud reguter at Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free Address or cal! upon AITRAM ORCUTT Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., 106 Wabash Ave.,; 82 Church 8t., 120% 808 12th St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Uanada. | Los Angeles, . | Washington, D, 0. 


fhe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


Positions Filled, 3700. 


Established in (884. 


C. J. ALBEKT, Manager. 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now Manual free. {eow] 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON. 


BEACON 


Apili ith WINCHELI’S TEACHERS' AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. 1 MERRILL, Mer. { mit we 


pecial terms for enroliment tn both. 

DI R E C T | Nearly every day we are now receiving calls direct from employers for teachers 

in Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools, to begin work next Sept. For mapy 
of these positions we have no available candidates who have ailthe d sired qualifications. Fo'lowipg are 
some of the positious for which we are aye ye many greet (Men)— Director of Music in Ladies’ Coliege, 
foreiga training pref rred; Prof. of Greek and Modern Languages in Kaptist College, an® Principal of Aca- 
demic Dept. «f same institution; teacher of Classics and teacher of Math. in well Known private school in 
large city; teacher of Penmanship, Siortiiand, and fypewriting in Norm | College; Prof. Class cs, vrof of 
Math., and Prof. of Movern Languages in Baptist College. (Women) —rtieuch and History in Episcopal 
School, Primary teacher for s1me sc! ool (must be Episcopalians); Matron for a Baptist College; Piano, 
darmony, Musical History, French, and German in Baptist College (must be Baptist or Methodist); Math. 
and Sciences in Episcopal School (must be Episcopalian) ; teacher ef Art and teacher of Music for Baptist 
Colleve. Ip writieg state full particulars in regard to education and exverience. One fee registers in both 


C. A. ScoTT & Co, of THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ | Applications. 


AGENCIES, 110 lremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash Ave., Chicag”. 


16th Year. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, We are already well advanced with this year’s re, istry. We will becalled upon 
(E) 205 No. 7th St., to fill trom 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various g'ades, and need a large num- 
Allentown, Pa. ber of com etent teachers. /ieyister now, aud get the | enefit of the full season. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names compet: nt teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘' We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED, DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the © to register. Send stamp foy circulars. 
w HARLAN FRENCH. Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, weer toth St, NewYork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, C. B. RUGGLES & CO. ) Motel 


and those wish’ a change at 
an increased y, shoud (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHER#. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtf HARRY EE. JOHNSON, Manager, 3528 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hlimois.) of determin.tion. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND Biock, CHICAGO. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ry] 


Address all orders, wit 


NEW FNG@LAND PURLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LZ FON ADTEI 
KIN Wi EN SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St. 
SUPPLIES. ) ~ NEW YORK. 


r 

| 
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Vol. XLI.—No. 9, 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


CHAMBERS’S 
Concise Gazetteer ine World 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 


One volume. Crown 8vo. 768 pages. Half morocco, price $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interest- 
ing, is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however 
briefly, to history and literary associations. The aim has been to include 
all that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 


to the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


E offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 

and successful educators in every department of school work. 

No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
cational methods should fail to Avozv our publications. 


Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 8. Anatole trance, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because thes» books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge «f French 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 614 arch St., Philade!phia. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Longman’s Geographical Reader for South Africa. 
Compiled by Rev. J. R. Wuirron, Rector of the Normal College, Cape 
Town, and W. Mitng, Head-master of the Public School, Stellenbosch. 


Crown 8vo. 249 pages. $80 cents. 


The History of London. 
Reading Book for Schools. By WaLTEeR Besant. With 74 illustrations, 


I2mo. 75 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St, N. Y. 
Commerce the True Centre of Geographical Teaching, 


In speaking of the movement in behalf of the study of Physical Geography, inaugurated 
in this country chiefly by Guyot, the Hon. Wm. T. Harris in a recent article on “ Education 
in the United States,” says: ‘ The criticism justly incurred by the new departure where it 
was tried in the elementary schools was this,—it neglected commerce as its true centre, and 
took the process of land formation instead. ‘This caused it to slight the features ot the 
world interesting to human natur:, and give more attention to mere mechanical processes.” 
Supt. Harris further says: ‘The new departure in behalf of Commerce as the centre of 
geographical instruction was made some years earlier than that in behalf of Physical Geog- 
raphy. Warren’s Common School Ceography was the pioneer. 
ae ee Commercial, social, political, historical, would be a description of the new 
departure of Warren. But mathematical and physical features were discussed in a sum- 
mary manner.” 


For Descriptive Catalogue address 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NEW GHOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 
Rand- McNally series. 

We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 


Publishers. Jackson’s System or 
FOREICN BOOKS. VERTICAL WRITING. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our | Set of 10, 80 cts. PRACTICE PADS, 60 cts, per sel. 


store all French and German Grammars and 
ers, by whomsoever published. Vertical ene Pens, 
er g1 08s, $1.00. 


Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. WY. City, 


ces. Oatalogues on application. 
Publisher of Klemm’s Relief Maps. eow 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and the only 


cnoo oston. 

—— Number Card 

Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, Saves time; and, | pa agen 


of the thous Drill 
149A Tremont St., Boston. 


Examples, makes the pupils 
The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wo. R. quick and accurate. 
JENKINS, KE. STEIGER & CO., 


D & Send for descriptive circular. 

ACHETTE 1K. ndon), GINN & Co EATH 

Co. ete. assortment of Forelgn ‘and w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
can 8, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations Wanted. for! 


“GA KORHLER co, |Jsmeson. Needea by every teache:, pupil, and fam- 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 


ly; press and Big pay. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


URITAN P ., Boston, Mass. 
Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
The Cortina Method. 


that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington School Coliection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 
RELI¥F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafi n, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt. Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod. 
eled on correct curvature 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 
METEORITES. A good price pa‘d for me 
iz -f teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
: 2 ones especially desired An extra price fur 
the entire “ find” or ‘*‘fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


.50 
| Spanish, with English vocabulary. - 40 sy t [- t 
Despuesdela Liuvia. 3d ed., annota‘ed in E 35 an a e ou e 
5 


Spanish in20 Lessons. 12thed.,cloth, - - - $1.50 
French in 20 Lessons. Part L.. - - ee - -50 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 6thed,cloth, - - 2.00 
Frances en 20 Lecciones’ Partl., - - - - .50 
Amparo. 4th ed. in Spanish and English. 
Spanish ouly, with Knglish vocabulary, .50 
El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English. - . 5 


The Greatest 


Railroad on Earth. 


El Fimal de Norma. Novel, wi h English vocabulary, .7 
Verbos Espancles. 4thed, Alithe Spanish verbs, 40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 18th ed., - - - - . 40 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cants for Catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to dealers and 
professors, Cortina Sch ol of Languages. 
LLL W. 34TH ST., New YORK. 


Line to Colorado. 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 


eow EDWIN EB. SOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS at HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | 4 ng Science. 


pleasi 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER EI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


and Recitations 7? 
PAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


iP. GARRETT & Philadelphia. (Est, 1866) 


EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
ORCUTT, Manager. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please serd for catalogue and price list. 
Coirespondence solicited, 


1 As low rates as anybody else. 
chair-cars from Chicago. 

3. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountaius between Pueblo and Denver. 

4. Opportur ity to attend Summer School 


at Colorado Springs, under shadow cf 
Pike’s return trip. 


¥or pamphlets, address G. T. 
NICHLL8ON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 67 Bast Tenth St., New York, 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNAKRD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, HEN © x 8. 

5 Somerset 8t.. Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. | W fins, WITH ADVERTISER 


TINIVERSITY PUBLISHING Sina member 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 


Minerals, Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Models. 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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